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EDITORIAL 


By E. R. Root. 








Our readers will be interested in quite a 
valuable communication in this issue, p. 124, 
from Raleigh Thompson, furnishing indis- 
putable proof showing how bees are guided 
sometimes by scent to new pastures. 





‘‘ON TO HIS JOB.’’ 


THE picture of Geo. S. Demuth, foul brood 
inspector for Indiana, on p. 112, indicates a 
remarkably pleasant face. If it is a true in- 
dex of his general character (and we believe 
itis), he makes an ideal inspector, because 
he has all kinds of people to handle. Mr. 
Pouder’s interesting article shows that he, 
Mr. Demuth, is ‘‘on to his job.”’ 


THE COVER DESIGN. 


ITALIAN bees are doubtless the native Apis 
of the peninsula of Italy. Roman writers 
made mention of bees and honey from the 
very earliest times, and it is reasonable to 
= that these were of the same variety 
as the Italian bee of to-day. The Romans 
attributed long life to the use of honey as 
one of their chief foods. The design on the 
cover shows an early Roman bee keeper 
preparing to hive a swarm. 


THE HEAVY SNOWS AND CLOVER. 


THE heavy amount of snow that seems to 
cover almost the entire northern States has 
spread a protecting mantle over the young 
clovers of last fall. This will mean much to 

eir growth this coming summer. In this 
connection, it is pleasant to recollect that 
we have generally had a good flow from 
clover following a winter in which snow 
covered the ground almost the entire period 
of cold weather. 


DOES ALSIKE OR WHITE CLOVER CAUSE 
BLOATING IN CATTLE? 

SOME days ago a correspondent wrote us 
asking this question; and as we were not 
able to give authentic information we re- 
ferred the matter to our Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio. L. H. 


Goddard, the chief of the department of co- 
operative experiments, replies: 


Your letter of the 22d, regarding alsike or white 
er causing bloating in cattle, is received. - Reply- 





ing thereto, I would say that, when cattle eat heavily 
of any succulent crop, such as the clovers or rape, 
they are subject to bloating. I do not call to mind 
any special experience with alsike clover, but have 
had qu:te a little experience with the ordinary medi- 
um red clover. Quite a number of cattle are lost ev- 
ery year from this trouble in the cattle-pasturing 
areas of Southwestern Ohio. Bv watching the herd, 
using a proper admixture of dry feed, and in rare 
cases the trocar and cannula, the most of the loss can 
be avoided. L. H. GODDARD. 

Wooster, Ohio, Jan. 25. 

If any of our subscribers are able to give 
any information further than the above we 
shall be pleased to hear from them. So far 
we have had no report of white clover caus- 
ing any bloating, and we doubt somewhat 
whether it would do it. owing to the fact 
that cattle would not be able to get enough 
of it at any one time. 


THE AUTOMOBILE VS. THE HORSE FOR OUT- 
APIARY WORK. 


VERY soon we shall have several articles 
on automobiles for out apiary work. The 
time has arrived when one can buy a good 
serviceable machine for about the price of a 
= horse and bu or horse and wagon. 

machine will make trips to outyards in 
one-fourth the time it would take a horse, 
and will be capable of carrying loads up to 
500 pounds. Of course, there are auto trucks 
that will carry two or three tons, but they 
cost several times more than a horse and 


wagon. 
We have no ax to grind, no agency; and as 
we have had considerable experience our- 
selves in handling machines we can perhaps 
give the reader some hints on how to pur- 
chase and how to handle a machine after he 
gets it. This we shall do in a series of short 
articles. 

The time is coming, if it is not already 
here, when the automobile will enable the 
bee-keeper to carry out more easily W. Z. 
Hutchinson’s injunction to “keep more 
bees,”’ that is to say, he can have more out- 
yards, and, what is more, spread them fur- 
ther apart, thus securing a wider acreage 
of bloom. With the machine he can go toan 
outyard twenty miles away in the time it 
would take him to go to a yard five miles 
away with a horse and buggy; and, what 
is more, the self-propelled wagon is not 
afraid of stings. It can be driven right 
among the bees, gentle or cross, and be load- 
ed at the most convenient point without dan- 
ger of a general spill or mix-up. 
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For the reader’s present information we 
would advise him not to buy some new make 
simply because the price is low. Tere are 
several standard makes that have been on 
the market for years, first class in every re- 
sp ct, that can be bought for $500and under. 

hen if one knows how to make the selec- 
tion he can purchase a number of second- 
hand automobiles, practically as good as 
new, for from $175 to $250. But to make the 
horseless carriage a success the owner must 
learn to be his own chauffeur: must under- 
stand something of the general principles of 
a gas engine. and employ a little automobile 
sense if not horse sense. More anon. 


LOOKING BACKWARD; A. I. ROOT’S EARLY BEE- 
KEEPING FXPERIFNCFS; THE BREAD THAT 
WAS CAST UPON THE WATERS COM- 

ING BACK TO-DAY. 


THE reader will, perhaps. be interested in 
the discussion between F'. Dundas Todd and 
the editor in this issue, on page 122. No won- 
der Mr. Todd could find nothiny in any of 
our current literature on the subject of giv- 
ing bees meal or flour candy direct. After 
reading his article we recalled some of A. I. 
Root’s early experiments away back in the 
70’s — how he tested this and that kind of 
candy: how he mixed flour and meal of vari- 
ous surts into the candy; how he ‘‘scorched’”’ 
his syrup and killed his bees. The result of 
all these experiments was given in this jour- 
nal at the time. All this took place when 
the pes editor, though a lad, was learn- 
ing his A B C’s. 

A. I. Root, during the early 70’s, could 
think of nothing but bees. His business of 
manufacturing jewelry had reached such 
proportions thet he found it es | to 
seek rest and recreation outdoors. Well do 
we remember how, as a boy, we went to 
Cleveland with him to look up books on bees; 
how we followed him on bee hunting expe- 
ditions; on tramps across the fields to see 
what the bees were working on. 

Langstroth paid him a number of visits at 
Medina, and well do we recall the interest- 
ing chats A. I. Root had with that father of 
American bee keeping. Langstroth was a 
charming conversationalist, and we could 
have sat at the feet of this Gamaliel hour aft- 
er hour. We have wondered many timés 
since what it would be worth to-day if we 
could have had tnese talks taken down in 
shorthand, because Langstroth drew on his 
rich and varied experience in bee cul‘ure 
when he was developing and perfecting the 
hive and system that revolutionized bee cul- 
ture throughout the world. 

Then there used to come to our home such 
men as Dr. C. C. Miller, Mr. G. M. Doolittle, 
Prof. A. J. Cook, and other celebrities. At 
the table, almost the entire conversation was 
bees — bees for breakfast, bees for dinner, 
bees for supper, bees everywhere and all the 
time except when A I. Root was attending 
to the jewelry business up town; but his 
heart was elsewhere. 

He took nothing for granted, but tested 
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every thing in the yard. No worder his ad- 
vice was eagerly souyht, because during the 
few years that he gave a larye part of his 
time to his bees he exploited almost every 
new field. 

He made the first perfect honey-extractor 
that had ever been sold. You should have 
seen the first machine. It wasarare com 
bination of a tin can. wooden cross-arms, and 
an old apple-paring machine for gearwork, 
Later was developed the beautiful all-metal 
Novice extractor of to day. 

He was one of the first to see that Lang- 
stroth had blazed the way for the entire 
world. He adopted the Langstro‘h hive and 
dimensions after having tested every form of 
frame and hive. He was the first to bring 
out the one-pound section honey-box. He 
tried indoor and outdoor wintering. Ove 
winter he covered every hive with a big pile 
of manure. It was not altogether a success. 
Another winter he packed the hives with 
straw; later on he began to follow J. H. 
Townley, of chaff-hive fame. 

Along in the early days news came across 
the water of the invention of comb founda- 
tion. A. I. Root was convinced that th s was 
a great step forward. He could hardly eat 
or sleep, so eager was he toget up a machine 
by which he c: uld make what we thr n called 
“‘artificial foundations.”” He employed Alva 
A. Washburn, an expert machinist, to make 
him dies. In the mean time Mr. Root tried 
flat plates, small ones at first, and then larg- 
er ones. He had type faces made, and began 
the work of setting up the type and locking 
it up in forms. He tested every scheme 
then known of making comb foundation. 
He was the first to make foundation witha 
paper midrib. Later he tried thin veneer 
wood, and, last of all, wire. Mr. Washburn 
finally brought out an embossed pair of rolls 
that were almost as perfect as those made to- 


day. 

tt was during this period that A. I. Root 
built a double*walled bee-house, walls 12 
inches thick, filled with sawdust. Durin 
the summer he used this for extracting. an 
—_—. cold weather for winte ring bees. But 
his indoor scheme was not altogether a suc- 
cess. When he adopted the J. H. Townley 
method of wintering in chaff he adopted 
what is in use to day, so successful all over 
the United States. : 

As we go back to those early days we think 
of the long series of experiments conducted 
by A. I. Root in trying to winter bees in 4 

enhouse. His plan was to ‘educate 

is pets to fly out inside the greenhouse 
and go back into the hive. He put out = 
meal, and partially succeeded in getting the 
bees to take it and return to the hives; but 
hundreds, yes, thousands of them, bum 
their heads against the glass in the vain ef 
fort to escape, and the majority of them 
never returned. But he did succeed 10 
some extent in getting them to visit the 
ge that he had out, and go back to the 

ives. 

We also recall how, in these early days, he 
tried wintering in a house-apiary. He cot 
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structed a double-walled hexagonal buildin 
that we still have; then put a stove inside o 
the building. The bees all had access to out- 
doors, and, theoretically, the scheme looked 
asif it might be a bril.iant success. The 
stove would keep the inner room warm, and 
also the colonies; but the experiment, like 
some others, was not altogether a success. 
The bees were over- stimulated, and he final- 
ly came to the conclusion that artificial heat 
was worse than nothing. 

The manufacturing jewelry-shop during 
that time was being converted over intoa 
wood-working shop upstairs. First a foot- 
power saw was put in operation; later a pow- 
er saw was attached to a windmill; and many 
and many atime did the writer turn in and 
help while A. I. Root made bee-hives. Dur- 
ing part of this time, at least, he was writing 
for the American Bee Journal under the nom 
de plume of ‘*Novice.’’ These articles in 
both periodicals not only stimulated a demand 
for a full account of his experiments, but led 
toa call for bee-supplies. A modest little 
catalog was gotten out in 1873 and ’4, adver- 
tising the ‘‘Simplicity’’ bee-hive, ‘‘ Simplic- 
ity” bee feeder, ‘‘ Novice ’’ all-metal honey- 
extractor, metal-cornered frames, “artificial 
comb foundations,’’ and dovetailed one- 

ound section boxes. But the demand for 

e-supplies grew at such a pace that the un- 
reliable windmill failed to keep up with the 
orders, and a steam-engine was put into com- 
mission. It was not long before the little 
shop was running night and day. Larger 
quarters were urgently needed, and it was 
plain to be seen that the jewelry business up 
town must be sold and a new factory put u 
near the railroad track. But the new build- 
ing, 40x 100, two story and a basement, took 
so much capital that it was rumored that A. 
I. Root would be ‘‘busted’’ before the year 
was out: that he had ‘bit off more than he 
could chew;’’ and it was, indeed, a serious 
problem as to whether he would be able to 
make ends meet. but his honesty, a big as- 
set in his favor, had never been questioned; 
money came to his rescue from unexpected 
sources, and you know the sequel. 

Most of this early experience that laid the 
foundation for his manufacturing interests, 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE of to-day, and the 
ABCand X YZ of Bee Culture, occurred 
during the early 70’s. Indeed, we may say 
that A. I. Root’s best work occurred between 
the years 1870 and 1880. It would take a 
volume to record all his experiments. It is 
needless to say that many of them resulted 
in failure, and the world knows that man 
of them were successful. This early wor 
cost him thousands of dollars, but the money 
was well invested. Fortunately for the writ- 
erand GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, as well 
as the ABC, we were an eye-witness to 
Practically all of this early experimental 
work. To have seen it, to have been in and 
around it, to have had knowledge of the fail- 
ures as well as of his successes, is a heritage 
of which we feel indeed proud. While we 
Were only a lad then, it can never be forgot- 
ten. It could not be otherwise, for, A. I. 


Root’s enthusiasm knew no bounds. Many 
a time have we seen him throw up his hat 
in the air from the very exuberance of his 
enthusiasm, especially when some experi- 
ment ‘panned out” well. Nothing would 
do but that every member of the family 
would have to go out into the yard and see. 
He was a regular hobby-rider when he got 
started, and sometimes his friends said of 
him that the hobbies ran away with him. — 

Many and many a time when es 
questions to-day we have used the knowl- 
edge of this early experimental work of A. 
I. Root’s, some of it over thirty five years 
ago. For example, a correspondent had 
just patented a foundation having paper for 
a midrib. He was very enthusiastic about 
it, and thought it was going to work a revo- 
lation. Remembering well that A. I. Root 
had been all over this, that bees many times 
would reject the foundation with a paper 
midrib, we felt it our duty to tell our corre- 
spondent the plain truth, and we did. At 
another time our friend Danzenbaker got up 
a valveless smoker, and even went so far as 
to patent it. Going back in memory we re- 
called the time when A. I. Root made just 
such a smoker, and how he sold them by the 
thousand. Then when Mr. Todd desired to 
know something about giving bees nitroge- 
nous food in the hive, those early experi- 
ments came back to mind again, and a refer- 
ence to the back volumes of GLEANINGS soon 
brought the whole thing back vividly as if it 
were agen ter These are only samples 
from the storehouse of those early days, and 
GLEANINGS is profiting by it even to-day. 

Later.—A proof of this was sent to A. I. 
Root for + yo or corrections. In ref- 
erence to the feeding of rye meal in the 
greenhouse he says: 

Just a word in regard to the feeding rye flour in the 
greenhouse, aliuded to in the above. At that time I 
was losing many colonies by “spring dwindling,” 
and sometimes these contained valuable queens that 
it was quite an object to save. I figured this way: IfI 
could construct a greenhouse that would enable me, 
with protection, to feed up a weak colony and get it 
to rearing young bees under glass, there need be no 
spring losses. Well, I succeeded in feeding the bees 
under glass, getting them to fly from the feeder back 
to their hive safely and build comb; but, although the 
queen laid eggs every day, none of the e were ever 
hatched into larve. Something was evidently want- 
ing, and at this crisisI got them to working on rye 
meal as well as the syrup. When the first bee loaded 
up with pollen, and flew safely back into the hive, I 
sailed my cap. Next morning the eggs were swim- 
ming in the well-known milky food, and in three days 
or less we had a patch of larve growing as naturally 
in the month of January under glass as we usually see 
itin May. I declared then I was “ out of the woods,” 
and henceforth there need be no more “spring dwin- 
dling.’”’ Mrs. Root, however, suggested it was unwise 
to ‘count chickens,” etc. Well, after I had a lot of 
young bees not only hatched under glass, but out in 
the sun, trying their wings and having their natural 
“‘ playspell,” then I called all the family to witness that 
my “ gold-mine” was a reality. Idid build up several 
weak colonies in this way and saved them; but it was 
a lot of work, and when a warm day came and the 
greenhouse had to be opened for ventilation, the bees 
got out and didn’t find their way back. We put wire 
cloth over the ventilators, but the bees buzzled on the 
wire cloth, and many were last. There are now bees 
kept regularly in the large cucumber-greenhouse to 
fertilize the blossoms. When one colony gets weak 
from loss of bees another is moved in while the first is 
put out to build up again. I at least fully demonstrat- 

that bees can not rear brood on honey alone. 
They must have pollen or a substitute.—A. I. 
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ON PAGE 81, third full paragraph, last line 
but three, should it not be ‘‘ Leave 10 days ” 
instead of ‘‘2 days?’’ Neen you are right. 
This was a typographical error.—ED.] 


Ir I UNDERSTAND, p. 81, correctly, putting 
a story filled with European foul brood on 
top of an excluder over a healthy colony will 
not infect the latter. Is that possible? e 
would doubt the wisdom of placing he r 
brood over a colony that has disease, al- 
though perhaps it can be done.—ED. ] 


Mr. EDITOR, you have expressed, page 89, 
what I have been quietly thinking for some 
time, and mustering courage to say—that 
whatever extra immunity to foul brood Ital- 
ians may have, is not because they are Ital- 
ians, but because of their extra vigor. If you 
get that same vigor in any other bee you will 
get the same immunity. 

AMENDMENT to Straw, page 68. Instead of 
placing hives singly in a row, place them in 
pairs, as said on p. 68. Then to each of these 

airs set another pair, the two pairs back to 

ack. That will give you four times as many 
hives on the same ground as by setting hives 
singly, with no more danger of bees entering 
wrong hives in one case than the other. 


GEORGE E. COFFIN, please accept thanks 
for that little kink of boiling a lot of splints 
in advance, to be laid away for another time, 
p. 92. Simple as it is, | wasn’t smart enough 

o think of it. It’s more troublesome to boil 
a few ata time as you use them. Now will 
some one please tell me the best temperature 
for the splints when being pressed into the 
foundation? Should they be lifted directly 
out of the wax boiling hot, nearly cold, or 
how? 

I’M AFRAID, friend A. I., tuat when Wesley 
has got clear around that two acres, makin 
the netting tight down into the ground, an 
banking up besides some of your biddies 
will still come to grief. The varmints will 
naturally dig down when they come to ob- 
structions, and then work under. I'll tell 

ou what todo: Let down the netting so that 
it laps over on the ground sixinches outside. 
The varmints don't know enough to start 
back that far from the fence. 


THE THING I always dreaded most about 
out-apiaries was the hauling, and | thought 
if I could only haul bees without horses all 
would be lovely. But that story of R. F. 
Holtermann, p: 75, shows that horseless 
hauling has troubles too, and ['m more glad 
than ever that I’m down to one apiary. [Hol- 
termann would have got along very nicely 
with his traction engine had it not been for 
the deep sand and mud. He planned all 
right; but no man can figure on a thunder- 
shower commas on at any given minute. 
The troubles of a traction engine in the mud 
are much the same as we find with an auto 
mobile. Just after a good smart shower the 
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STRAY STRAWS 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
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roads are much more sy than after an 
hour or two. Our friend Holtermann was 
trying to make a trip, rain or shine.—Ep.] 


A. I. ROOT, some of us may resist all the 
things you mention, p. 93, and yet trip up on 
something else. For example, some people 
think it alm st a joke if they can evade pay. 
ing on a street-car, not realizing that itis 
just as much stealing as if they took 5 cents 
out of some one’s pocket. I’ve heard it de- 
fended by saying, ‘‘It's the conductor’s busi- 
ness to collect it;” but that doesn’t lessen 
your obligation to pay it. I knew a person 
who was always on the lookout for postage- 
stamps that had been used and not properly 
canceled, believing it all right to use them 
again, not realizing that to use such a stamp 
was stealing two cents. 


WESLEY FOsTER, the wind may make a 
difference 7 hindering or yoy ee as 
you say, p. 69; but I — it makes vastly 
more difference by wafting the fragrance. 
Ever watch bees working on a basswood or 
fruit-tree?—always hovering on the leeward, 
never on the windward side, even in a very 

entle breeze which can not affect their 

ight. I don’t know, but I should think they 
would work against rather than with the 
wind; for when working against the wind 
the fragrance is always toling them further 
on, while with the wind the fragrance is al- 
ways at their backs. [This is similar to the 
theory that E. D. Townsend employs in his 
argument, nage 110 of this issue. You are 
not talking about the same thing, of course, 
but your reasoning is the same. We believe 
you are right, too.—ED.] 

ERNEST, that’s a good idea, page 65, to eat 
your breakfast food and honey cool; but for 
the sake of accommodating an old friend 
couldn’t you just as well eat it at the begin- 
ning of your breakfast and still have it c »l- 
ed? Spread it out on a plate and it soon 
cools. I’m afraid there is something wrong 
about this whole dessert business. Gener- 
ally it means just so much added after a full 
meal has been taken, and that has shortened 
minyalife. I don’t want to be lonesome, 
and I’d like to have you live as long as | do. 
{It is not the general policy at our house 
to have dessert aftera meal. We cut that 
out years and yearsago. But the cold break- 
fast food that we were talking about is not 
strictly a dessert. It is taken asa part of the 
ration that sustains the natural wear and 
tear of the body and mind. We have tried 
cooling off the breakfast food by s reading 
it out on a plate as you suggest. The plate 
soon absorbs a part of the heat, and then 
slowly gives it back to the breakfast food. 
No, we want our food either fot or cold. We 
want our breakfast food served cold either 
at the close or near the close of the meal 
we are to have honey in it. By the way, the 
old-fa hioned cracked wheat (we crack ours 
in a small hand grinder) cooked in the 
old way, and served’ cold with thick ex- 
tracted honey, beats any modern breakfast 
food that was ever pu on the market, and ff 
does not cost a quarter as much.—ED. } 
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BEE-KEEPING IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 
By Louis SCHOLL, NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX. 








Texas prospects are fine, for the 1910 hon- 
ey crop promises to be a big one. 


> 


THE AGE OF HONEY. 


_ Referring to my article on this subject in 

a former issue, Mr. R. Kuhne, of Pomona, 
Cal., has this to say: ‘* You are entirely cor- 
rectin what you say concerning the age of 
honey. Ihave samples of orange honey that 
I have kept for the last twelve years, and the 
color as well as the flavor is different every 
year. That produccd ten years ago approach- 
es a dark brown.”’ 


a 


OUR FIRST INSPECTION TRIP IN THE SPRING. 


Every fine day that we have now we visit 
some one of our apiaries, many of which we 
have not seen since the last huney was haul- 
edaway in August or September. Our work 
on these trips consists in overhauling every 
colony, taking an inventory of the stores, 
seeing whether there are queens, determin- 
ing the number of weak or dead colonies. 


Each hive has a super or two with shallow 


combs partly filled with honey, and these 
are slightly tilted up, so that a glance tells 
us the condition of the cluster and whether 
there is the right amount of honey in the 
brood-chambers. The weight of the supers 
is also noted when they are raised. If all is 
well the supers are put into place, and a 
small stone or half-brick (always used on 
our hives to mark the conditions) is placed 
on the front end of the cover. If the colony 
a superabundance of stores, and can 
spare some for others that are needy, anoth- 
ersmall stone is placed beside the one al- 
ready on the front end. Ifthe colony should 
be short of stores the stone is placed at the 
rear of the cover. Weak colonies are desig- 
nated by two stones at the center of the cov- 
er, and queenless colonies by a stone at each 
end. When we have gone through the whole 
we are ready to equalize; and as many as 
ve two stones on the rear of the cover, 
showing that they need to be fed, receive a 
super irom those that have two stones on the 
front end. The light or empty super that 
was on the needy colony is put back on the 
hive from which we took the fullsuper. On 
each cover, after this change is made, one 
stone is then placed at the front, like all the 
rest which are ‘‘ QO. K.”’ 

All weak and queenless colonies are unit- 
ed. We simply set the brood-chamber of 
each queenless colony on top of a weak 
queenright colony, making sure that there 
are enough stores Then a stone on the 
front end of the cover shows that these col- 
onies are O. K. also. If there should be only 
one or two weak or queenless colonies, and 

it is mot possible or desirable to unite 


them, they are distributed around on top of 
some of the colonies in the yard that are 
not — as strong as others. 

All this requires very little time, and yet 
the work is thoroughly done. By keeping 

of the stores in the supers left on the 
ives the year round, and when the cluster 
is nested between the brood chamber and 
super (the place which the bees seem to 
prefer), it is an easy matter to ascertain the 
conditions in a moment, and also of the stores, 
without prying off a single cover of the hun- 
dreds of colonies that are examined. 

We make a note of the number of colonies 
that are finally all right for spring count, and 
in this way we can know the number of bot- 
toms and covers that may be used for some 
increase later; also, at the same time, we 
make a note of other conditions that may be 
of interest. The number of weak colonies 


and the condition of all the others is gener- - 


ally noted down for references, while an in- 
ventory of the stock at the yard is taken, 
whick aids materially in planning the sea- 
son’s work, for we can thus know what may 
be needed at each place. The yard is then 
left for our next trip a month later. 


> 


OUR SPRING CLEANING. 


February is the month when we have a 
ar house-cleaning in all of our yards. 
Ali the hives are leveled anew, and put on a 
good foundation. The hives have a fashion 
of leaning in all directions at the end of the 
season if a heavy load of honey has been 
stored, and especially if the soil in the yard 
is loose. These have to be straightened up 
again; new foundations for increase or other 
colonies are put down also. For our foun- 
dations we use broken bricks, which can 
usually be had for nothing. Often such 
heaps can be found in back yards or in out- 
of-the way places. Two halves of a brick 
are placed under the front cleat of the bot- 
tom-board while one under the center of the 
back cleat is sufficient. Four bricks, one at 
each corner, would be better in soft ground, 
if there are plenty of bricks. It takes a large 
number for a thousand colonies. 

All worthless covers and bottoms are re- 
placed by good ones, and dilapidated fixtures 
are taken home for repairs and made ready 
for use later. Every th ng about the yard is 
straightened up; the fences are repaired, 
and the roads ———s to the apiaries are put 
in good shape for the season. Limbs that 
are in the way, and all unnecessary brush 
and trees, are cut down. The stovewood is 
cut out of it, and the rest is burned with all 
the trash which can be raked up. A won- 
derful change is wrought in the looks of 
each yard, and it pays to have every thing in 
apple-pie order and out of the way for the 
rush later. If the weather is warm enough, 
every thing receives another coat of paint 
als», except such hives as have been painted 
within the last year or so. Three or four 
weeks later the c lonies are all overhauled 
for an inside cleaning. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


SIFTINGS. 


By J. E. CRANE, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 








That seat and tool-box, page 699, Nov. 15, 
looks as though it might bea tine thing where 
the hives are low — It is much better 
than a one-legged stool. 


Sa 


Ifa sopuner can not profit by an illustrat- 
ed article, page 739, Dec. 1, on handling 
combs that are insecurely fastened in the 
frames he had better give up the business. 


+ 


On these cold winter mornings, as we eat 
honey on our buckwheat cakes we should re- 
menuber the thousands of bees that spent 
their lives collecting the nectar that we enjoy. 


+ 


Mr. Foster, page 591, Oct. 1, has some very 
good ideas about marketing or selling honey. 
“Visit with him,’’ the prospective buyer; 
‘“‘any man you are talking with should be 

our friend—that is, you should meet ona 
riendly basis.’’ This is golden. 


> 


We are glad that the white-clover prospects 
of the country are good, page 721i, Dec. 1. 
They are not as good in this section as we 
wish, for our autumn was as dry as it was a 
year ago. We have a much better show for 
alsike, however, than last year. 


> 


Page 696, Nov. 15, in the discussion on hive 
size | found myself, after using ten-frame 
Langstroth for years, drop to eight frames 
for comb-honey production, and again when, 
three or four years ago, we began extracting 
we went back to the ten-frame size as larger. 


> 


Dr. Miller gives his experience in feeding 
sugar syrup, page 590, Oct. 1, and in on 
page 724, Dec. 1, and he comes to the con- 
clusion that two or two and a half sugar to 
one of water is about right. I agree with 

ou, doctor, on the two-to-one basis We 


ave fed some 8000 lbs. of sugar this i.:li with 
= 4000 Ibs. of water and 800 of extracted 
oney. 


> 


The Massachusetts Society of Bee-keepers 
invited me down to Boston the first week in 
December to tell them how to produce hon- 
ey in New England; but after hearing Presi- 
dent Britton tell how sections should be put 
on as soon as honey came freely, and that he 
had taken off finished sections the 19th of 
April, and had the past season taken 300 lbs. 
of comb honey from a single colony, I thought 
I would like to go to school awhile before I 
tried to teach. < 


On p. 622, shade in the morning is repre- 
sented as being detrimental to the welfare 
of the colony of bees. I have some doubts 
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in regard to this. I have kept bees for many 
years in places where the sun scarcely ever 
shone on the hives, and have failed to no- 
tice enough difference to make it worth 
while changing their location; indeed, I have 
sometimes found my most productive colo- 
nies in such places. [Let us hear from oth- 
ers on this.—ED. | 
> 


Dr. Miller, page 656, Nov. 1, thinks it pos. 
sible that there may be a difference in hon- 
ey-dew that makes bees winter on it in some 
places and die in others, while the editor 
thinks the difference not ‘‘dew’”’ so much to 
a ‘“dew’”’ as to the honey mixed with the 
“ ew.’”’ 

Well, Mr. Editor, here is a clear case of 
where you and I don’t think alike. Some 
years ago we had a great flow of honey-dew 
about Sept. 1, after all white honey was 
gathered, and we have little other in this 
section. I had three large apiaries stretch- 
ing from east to west about three and a half 
miles apart. The conditions were as nearly 
alike as they well could be, as it seemed to 
me; yet the two outside yards wintered very 
badly while the one between them wintered 
with little loss. The same appeared to be 
true in other locations further north. Now, 
isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the honey- 
dew from oaks or elms should be quite dif- 
ferent from that gathered from basswood? 
We know that that from willows is of such 
inferior quality that even the bees refuse to 
re] it when abundant. [We don’t know. 
—ED. 

+ 


I was much interested in Dr. Miller's 
article on the improvement of bees, page 
697, Nov. 15, and especially in the fact that 
he thinks the black bee of Switzerland a dis- 
tinct type. I believe that these bees are no 
better than our own, or, at least, than the 
better strains of our black bees, and that the 
reason they are so highly prized by the Swiss 
is that they are better adapted to the flora of 
Switzerland than the Italian bees. Bee-keer 
ers living in sections where buckwheat 1s 
the principal source of honey have told me 
that they get better results and more honey 
from the blacks than from the Italians, or 
from a mixture of the two. I have noticed 
of late, however, that the Italians are being 
used more extensively, even in buckwheat 
localities, but not, so far as I have learned, 
because the Italians gather more honey, but . 
because they are better able to battle with 
disease. May this not be the reason why 
some methods of treating foul brood are 
more successful with some bee-keepers than 
with others? Mr. E W. Alexander, whose 
method of treatment of the black or Euro 
pean foul brood was by simply keeping his 
colonies queenless for three weeks, us 
the Italian bees, I think, exclusively; and 
Dr. Miller, in curing his bees so successful- 
ly, also has this race. Has any one WI 
black bees tried the Alexander method? If 
so, what has been the success of such trial! 
[Dr. Miller’s bees are hybrids.—ED. } 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH 
DOOLITTLE 


AT BORODINO, NEW YORK. 








DOES THE AGE OF QUEENS GOVERN SWARM- 
ING? 

“Mr. Doolittle, do you think that the age 
of queens has any thing to do with the ten- 
dency of colonies to swarm? A bee-keeper 
from the East was at ry! house a few days 
ago, and he claimed that his colonies havin 
queens only one year old were very muc 
more inclined to swarm than those having 
older queens.” 

“[T hardly think that is the case, friend 
Hunt; but to be sure that such a claim was 
right it would be necessary to know how 
many colonies having queens of different 
ages were in observation, and to know what 
proportion of them swarmed.”’ 

“] did not think to ask him about that. I 
myself think that colonies having the year- 
old queens are less inclined to swarm than 
those having two, three, or even four year 
old. In other words, my experience seems 
to indicate that the older the queens in any 
colonies, the more those colonies are inclined 
to swarm.”’ 

“Possibly you are right; but I think other 
conditions have a greater ome on the 
swarming matter than the age of queens. 
Sometimes it may be one condition, some- 
times another, and perhaps more than one. 
If there is a lack of ventilation, causing ex- 
treme heat, or any other condition which 
may render the hive decidedly uncomfort- 
able,I have known bees to swarm without 
-_ beginning the construction of queen- 
cells.” 

“Well, now you speak of it I do believe 
this may have much to do with swarming; 
for one summer I had my bees in a place en- 
tirely surrounded with trees and buildings 
so that scarcely a breath of air could get to 
them, while the sun poured in on them from 
eight in the morning till four at night, and 
those colonies, while left there, swarmed to 
beat the band, as the expression goes.” 

“ Again, it may be the failure of the queen 
to lay sufficiently. Under this condition 
ueen-cells are built; and if the season of 
he year and weather conditions are all 
right, swarming will follow; if not, the queen 

1 be superseded. However, more fre- 
quently it is the lack of sufficient room, or, 
to put it more nearly correct, lack of empty 
combs for the queen to lay in, that causes 
Tes ne 

“Yes, the bees begin to restrict the queen 
as to the number of eggs she lays, as I have 
sometimes expressed myself. There is a 
whole lot to this swarming question.” 

“Now let us come a little closer home in 
this matter. We are comb-honey producers, 

erefore we can look into that part of the 
matter. We can give room enough in the 
supers, but this is mostly in the shape of 
foundation, or only starters of foundation, 


instead of fully built combs; and when the 
honey comes in freely, the bees can not 
build out the foundation fast enough to hold 
it; and much of that coming in from the 
fields is put into the brood-nest until there 
is not room enough for the queen to lay; and 
the first thing we know, under such condi- 
tions swarming begins.”’ 

“But does not a young queen assert her 
egg-laying proclivities even under these con- 
ditions, so the colony is slower in making 
te seep for swarming than a colony 

aving an older queen? ”’ 

‘* Aiter years of observation, I believe that 
such is the case. But just why a year-old 
queen should so assert is something I do not 
see any adequate explanation for; but I be- 
lieve it to be a fact all the same; and in this 
we find a presumable reason why young 
queens are less likely to swarm than older 
ones. But let us not forget that more bee- 
keepers work for extracted honey than for 
comb honey; and with them the case is dif- 
ferent. That changes the condition entire- 
ly. if enough empty combs are given, the 
queen will not be crowded, but she will have 
all the space needed in which to lay; and, no 
matter whether she is one, two, three, or 
even four years old, there is not likely to be 
any swarming until she begins to fail.’’ 

“But do not bees swarm when worked 
for extracted honey? ”’ 

‘‘Not when managed right. Quinby gave 
us the secret nearly half a century ago when 
he said, ‘Hive a swarm in a box the inside 
of which is a cube of four feet; and if the 
swarm is large enough, or the apiarist helps 
the bees to fill that box with comb, swarm- 
ing will rarely result; but if that swarm 
builds comb in only 2000 cubic inches in one 
corner of the box, the bees will swarm in 
future years about the same as they would 
in a hive of the 2000-cubic-inch size, the empty 
room outside of the comb built having very 
little influence upon them.’ It is the amount 
of empty or fully built comb that is impor- 
tant. My experience is that, where combs 
are supplied so that the queen has all the 
room she can use for egg-laying, and at the 
same time such comb supplies all the room 
the colony wishes for the storing of honey 
and pollen, such a colony will never swarm, 
no matter how numerous in bees it becomes, 
even if beyond 100,000, nor how old the 
queen is.”’ 

‘*But we can not use such a large amount 
of comb as this when working for comb hon- 


‘*Correct; and now we are getting back to 
where we started. Because the using of 
lots of comb in the brood nest is unprofitable 
when working for comb honey, many have 
swung to the opposite extreme and have 
used very small hives. Where such hives 
are used it takes no very keen vision to see 
that the most prolific queens, usually the 
youngest, will fill all of the available space 
the quickest, and swarm the first and most 
often. In fact, an inferior queen might have 
all the space needed, and not swarm when 
in a hive too small for a better queen.”’ 
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GENERAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MARKETING 
HONEY. 

Unequal Distribution; the Uninformed 
Bee-keeper and the Devious Methods 
of Some Honey-buyers the Source of 
Low Prices. 


BY OREL L. HERSHISER. 








Within the past fifteen or twenty years 
there has been a constant and marked ad- 
vance in the price of nearly every thing the 
bee keeper has to purchase, including food 
stuffs and bee keepers’ supplies. In many 
instances the advance has been upward of 
50 per cent, as in the case of meats, wf 

roducts, and lumber. On the other hand, 
there has been comparatively little advance 
in the price of honey. As long as the ex- 
pense of consumption and the gee of 

roduction remain out of equitable propor- 
ion, and until the product of the apiarist 
has an exchange value for a just equivalent 
in other goods, so long ought the conditions 
and influences that control and make the 
rices of honey remain the subject of pro- 
ound and earnest study and discussion by 
the bee. keeper. 

In the marketing of honey, three general 
classes of prices are re ized; viz., the 
jobbers, the wholesale, and the retail. When 
the dealer purchases from the ucer the 
jobber’s price is paid. Thed or packer 
sells at wholesale, and the grocer or other 
distributor sells at retail. 

Sales made by the commission merchant 
are made on the jobbing basis if of consider- 
able volume, in which case the producer re- 
ceives the jobber’s price less commission. It 
is almost needless to say that the producer 
who sells through the commission merchant 
nearly always receives the lowest of all 

rices. If the producer jobs his honey by 

irect sale to the dealer there is opportunity 
for a clear understanding as to the price, and 
he is in position to knew just what he is to 
receive. 

By reference to some recent market quo- 
tations it is noted that ‘‘No.1 and fancy 
comb honey would bring from 14 to 16 cts. 
delivered, such honey going to the retail 
grocery trade at an advance of from 2 to 2% 
cts. on the prices quoted.” It may be infer- 
red that this advance, amounting to approx- 
imateiy 15 per cent, is the usual gross profit 
when selling at wholesale. Lastly comes 
the retailer's profit of from 25 to 75 per cent 
on his purchase price when sold to the con- 
sumer. 

The retail trade does the greater in 
distributing, and the dealer and manufactur- 
er furnish a market for the larger part of the 
product. It is recognized that the wholesale 
merchant, purchasing in the jobbing way, 
and the retailer, are valuable factors in trade, 
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and that they present avenues thro 
which a large portion of the world’s prouue. 
tion, of all kinds, can readily reach the con- 
sumer. 

It is also recognized that prices of most 
commodities are fixed by the inexorable law 
of ‘‘supply and demand,” which, like the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians, “alter. 
eth not.” However, there are some excep- 
tions, which, when closely studied, are found 
to prove the rule. Supply and demand, in 
these later years, have come so much under 
artificial influences, such as trusts and com- 
binations in restraint of trade, either under 
contract or: by tacit agreement, that there 
may be scarcity because of goods withheld 
from market to create a corner and oversup. 
ply because of artificially glutting the mar- 

et to “freeze out’ a rival. Sometimes, 
when there is a normal supply on the whole, 
markets in one quarter are glutted while in 
another locality they are bare, due to un- 
equal distribution. 

e honey market is often adversely in- 
fluenced by merchants purchasing from the 
unwary producer his crop of honey at a 
ruinously low price and selling the same at 
retail, as a leader, at a small profit. Thus, 
recently one of the leading stores in Buffalo 
was retailing a fancy grade of comb honey 
at 17 cts. which, no well-informed bee-keep- 
er will dispute, is far too low for this season 
of scarcity of fancy honey. A leading store, 
by one or two purchases of considerable vol- 
ume from uninformed bee keepers, can thus 
exert a powerful adverse influence on the 
market. 

The devious methods of some honey-buy- 
ers are fruitful of market depression. The 
aim seems to be to create an artificial com- 
petition of the producers rather than to work 
the other end of the market by establishing 
prices at the normal level. The dealer 
writes to his list of honey-producers asking 
the amount of his crop, and for a quotation 


of his price. After a few lots have been 


purchased of the producers making the low- 
est quotations, the scheme is to try to estab- 
lish the low price by reporting large sup- 
and an easy market in consequence. 
f every ape would seek reliable infor- 
mation of the editors of bee journals or cro 
committees, and not make a price until we 
informed, and then, in answer to all such 
queries, quote the price that is advised; and, 
instead of disclosing the amount of his crop, 
ask ‘‘How much do you wish at that price?” 
and stick to his price, | think it would havea 
salutary effect on market conditions. 
Another ruse, recently noted, was to make 
as low an offer as possible, and yet have 
hope of getting some shipments, with the 
— and innocent “4 | offer that “if! 
can do better than this, or if market justifies 


it, or, in other words, if I have to pay others 
more, I will pay you more likewise,” mak- 
ing final settlement afterward. Of course, 
out of a large list of bee-keepers encugh, 
shipments are likely to be made to relieve 
the dealer of any obligation to pay a higher 
price, even if the crop and conditions were 
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such as to have caused a considerable rise. 
Bee keepers are advised to analyze and con- 
sider thoroughly their correspondence with 
dealers, and to consign to the fire all such 
conditional offers and the accept-by-return- 
mail sort as well. 

One of the greatest obstacles to be over- 
come, if better prices are to be realized, lies 
directly at the door of a goodly number of 
bee-keepers. To illustrate, one of our best 
bee-keepers, having sold his crop of honey 
early in the season, wrote an urgent letter 
asking me to send him a sample of a certain 

de of honey and to quote price. In reply 
a price was named, not above current quo- 
tations, as it was not strictly a table honey in 
this market. The answer received was to 
the effect that he could not purchase at that 
price—that he thought he had sold out at too 
jow a price, and that he would lose money 
by purchasing. That the crop was sold out 
early in the season, and the price established 
at a figure so low as to preclude paying the 
jobbing price to fill small orders, snows 
plainly where much of the trouble lies. 

Hear ye, you bee-keepers who are produc- 
ing fine honey and selling it retail at jobbing 
prices! can you not s~e that you are working 
an injustice to the whole fraternity without 
any benefit to yourself? for if you are obliged 
to or prefer to sell at jobbing prices, then 
you can get as much from the dealer, and 
you will be money ahead in the end if you 
charge the wholesale or retail price accord- 
ing to the classification of your customer, 
and the amount sold for what you dispose of 
in a small way. ; 

You know that honey is nectar secreted in 
the blossoms of numerous plants, and gath- 
ered, stored, and ripened by the bees; that 
it is the purest and most wholesome of 
sweets; that it comes direct from the hands 
of the Creator, perfect in every particular, 
while all other sweets require the interven- 
tion of man, machinery, and usually the use 
of chemicals in ‘their preparation for use; 
that physicians frequently prescribe honey 
for their patients, and deny them sugar and 
other artificially prepared sweets, which 
plainly shows that scientific men who know, 
regard the latter as unwholesome and injuri- 
ous in many cases where the former is 
wholesome and beneficial. 

Kenmore, N.Y. 

Continued in next issue. 


s 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


Too Many Retailers for the Number of 
Producers; Co-operative Selling. 


BY OLIVER FOSTER. 


The steadily increasing cost of living has 


aroused the people to such an extent that 
the problem is a national issue. Secretary 
Wilson has given some of the vital facts in 
the case. The corporations and trusts are 
not entirely to blame, though they are no 
doubt responsible for the failure of Congress 
to revise the tariff downward. This end of 


the argument concerning high prices has 
been the subject of thousands of newspaper 
articles and editorials. What I say will not 
deal with this, but will be along the line Sec- 
retary Wilson took when he stated that the 
retail price of meat was thirty-eight per cent 
above the wholesale. The waste of time and 
effort in the small shop is very great, and 
should have the serious consideration of all 
thinking people. 

The retail business in meat and groceries 
is tremendously overdone. The statement 
of commercial agencies, that ninety-five per 
cent of men in business fail is easily believ- 
ed when one looks at the men who go into 
the grocery business because they have the 
mistaken notion that any one can keep store. 
Farmers, gardeners, tradespeople, etc., buy 
a stock of groceries for five or six hundred 
dollars, and proceed to embark in business. 
The unfitness of this class of men ‘*‘to make 
a go”’ of retailing is shown by the statement 
when I approach them on the honey _e 
sition: ‘‘Oh! we can’t sell honey, for we 
never have any call for it.’”” And no won- 
der. Their idea that business would come 
to them unsought shows w/y they can’t sell. 

The man who is a real merchant is always 
willing to give a little time to look into every 
proposition to see if there is a chance to cre- 
ate a demand for the article among his cus- 
tomers. If the goods are choice, such a mer- 
chant will display and push the line among 
his customers. 

But most of the retailers are of the small 
variety, not having enough business to keep 
themselves, their help, nor their horse busy 
half the time. It costs just as much whether 
the ice box holds two tons of meat or only a 
few links of sausage; the ice melts just as 
fast, and ice costs money during the whole 
year. There are something like seven hun- 
dred retailers of meatsand groceries in Den- 
ver. One hundred could do the work better 
at a great saving in operating expenses. To 
have the most economical methods in opera- 
tion we need something like the public-util- 
ity corporations in charge of the retail meat 
and grocery business of cities. I do not 
think a large corporation in control of the 
retailing business would be likely to lower 
— unless forced to do so by legislation, 

ut the business would be carried on ina 
more sanitary way. The ice-boxes could be 
larger, and the order that comes out of sys- 
a in management would give us better 
The great number of retailers who are 
merely — in the grocery business could 
more profitably join the ranks of the produc- 
ers. e producers could very easily form 
co-operative associations with city stations 
for distribution. The lines that could be 
handled might include milk, eggs, cheese, 
butter, honey, and produce of all kinds. 
This is practicable now, as many creamery 
companies composed of farmers are seliin 
all these kinds of farm produce from the 
city stations. As yet nothing has been done 
to bring about a more economical manage- 
ment in the distribution of meats and gro- 
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ceries; but perhaps when the farmers are 
selling the bulk ot their produce through the 
associations they will launch into the retail- 
ing of these too, and will own their own 
acking-houses and also turn wheat at a dol- 
ar a bushel into breakfast food at ten cents 
a pound. 
enver, Col. 
: ——_——_->- => --——_ 


THE VALUE OF VISITING, 


Some Good Ideas Picked up from Vari- 
ous Bee-keepers, and Passed on to 
Others. 


BY F. GREINER. 


The time of the year has come when we 
can give a little more attention to the theo- 
retical part of our business. We have three 
ways: l. Reading and studying; 2. Attend- 
ing bee-keepers’ conventions; 3. Visiting 
her bee-keepers. A great many bee-keep- 
ers do not avail themselves of all these 
means, particularly the last. In a conversa- 
tion with some friend we can sometimes 
learn a valuable lesson, or start our think- 
ing faculties in an altogether different direc- 
tion with benefit to ourselves. By rubbing 
up against others I have picked up some 
good things of late, and I wish to tell the 
readers of GLEANINGS about it. 


FRESH FOUNDATION THE EASIEST FOR THE 
BEES TO WORK; D:FFERENT METHODS OF 
PUTTING IN FOUNDATION. 


By dear lessons many of us have found 
out that bees are loath to take hold of old 
foundation, particularly if it has been in the 
hives previously, and not drawn out. 
aim has always been to procure freshly made 
foundation in the spring, and not put it into 
the sections till the honey season has ar- 
rived. The untouched starters in kept-over 
sections I always cut out and replace with 
the fresh article. 

In talking with S. D. House, of Camillus, 
N. Y., I found that he had noted a great dif- 
ference in the willingness of his bees to ac- 
cept and draw out old as against new foun- 
dation; and his practice is to fill his sections 
with fresh foundation the very day he wish- 
es to put them on his hives. If the condi- 
tions are such that the bees will begin to 
work on the wax at once, a great deal is 
gained, as all of us well know, and this is 
what Mr. House is aiming at. Bees are al- 
ways more inclined to go to work on old 
foundation when placed in the brood-cham- 
ber; and the difference, he says, between 
the new and old article is not so apparent. 

Before we had the Daisy or similar handy 
comb-foundation-fastening machines we se- 
cured the starters in the sections by dippin 
into melted resin, etc. We could clean an 
fill our wide frames (section-holders) with 
the made-up sections any time during the 
dull season when we had plenty of time. 
When we needed the supers, the starter 
could be quickly put in, handling the sections 
by fours. Since using the Daisy foundation- 
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fastening machine we can not follow this 
practice, and we therefore have no way of 
putting starters inte sections by machine 
when said sections are in wide frames with 
separators nailed on the frames. If 1 under- 
stand it, the Root Co. is offering a wide- 
frame super in which the separators are a 
separate fixture. The Betsinger super, with 
its screen-separators, which Mr. House is 
using, is so constructed also. Such supers 
offer the advantage that they may be gotten 
ready during the winter for use in the apiary 
except putting in the foundation. 

Mr. Betsinger’s method for puttin 
dation into sections was as follows: His wide 
frame held three sections. This was placed 
upon a board to which were fastened three 
square blocks a little less in size than the in- 
side of the section, and so spaced that the 
sections fitted nicely around them. These 
blocks were a little less in thickness than 
half the width of the section. The properly 
cut and well-fitting foundation was next 
placed upon the blocks and inside of the sec- 
tions. With a little ladle some melted wax 
was dipped up, and with it the sheets were 
secured to the wood, allowing the hot wax to 
run along the top of the section as well as 
part way down the sides. 

This process seemed to me a rather slow 
one. I also objected to so much wax being 
used inside of each section. Mr. House im- 
proved on the plan inasmuch as he fastens 
the foundation with a hot iron plate, a /a 
Daisy, but without any machine. The iron 
plate is attached to a handle, the whole thin 
resembling a huge putty-knife. Several suc 
are kept heating over a small kerosene- 
stove, and are changed as often as necessary. 
a is just the principle of the Root foun- 

ation-fastener.—ED. 

We who use wide frames with separators 
nailed on, or also section-holders, must han- 
dle the sections one by one when putting in 
the starters or sheets of foyndation, and aft- 
er that we have to put them in the frames. 
Here we run intoanother snag. Sections do 
not always fold absolutely square, and are 
not rigid enough to admit putting in exactly 
fitting sheets of foundation. Mrs. Bacon, of 
Waterloo, overcomes this by cutting her 
foundation sheets slightly bias, or just a lit- 
tle narrower at the bottom of the sheet, us- 
ing a pattern to cut by. [I would make a 
miter-box so that I could cut 12 or 15 sheets 
at one operation. Of course the strips of 
foundation would have to be of just the 
right width, or about 434 inches wide for the 
4x5 sections. I think I shall practice this 

lan if lever use full sheets of foundation 
in my sections. 

THE PUTTY-KNIFE FASTENER. 

The House method of using the putty- 
knife-fashioned plate instead of a machine 
commends itself for several reasons to those 
whose super fixtures admit of such a plan. 
When putting in starters or full sheets with 
the Daisy we have to work very lively. A 
section must not be left on the machine a 
moment longer than is necessary to operate 
the hot plate. Sometimes the foundation 


foun- 
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becomes warm and limp before we can go 
through with the operation. This gives us 
trouble. Such does not and can not occur 
when we practice Mr. House’s method. We 
may leave the sections on their form any 
length of time. In fact, it is a good idea to 
use several forms and leave the sections aft- 
er the starters are put in a little while (long 
enough for the wax to harden) befure taking 
them off. 

One may also employ inexperienced help. 
An eight-year child may put the wide frames 
on the forms and drop the sheets of founda- 
tion in while the experienced hand attends to 
the work of fastening the foundation with 
the hot plates. 


A SOLAR EXTRACTOR WITH A LAMP IN COM- 
BINATION. 


When visiting my brother, G. C. Greiner, 
last fall | noticed his solar wax-extractor. It 
was built on the Doolittle solar plan with 
some alteration. A fine-meshed screen was 
supported just over the iron bottom, upon 
which the comb to be rendered was placed. 
Under these conditions it was found that old 
Sol did not have power enough to do a thor- 
ough job, and so he added a lamp to the out- 
fit, thus making it complete. ith this ma- 
chine he secures guod-sized cakes of fine 
wax which do not need recaking. However, 
he uses only cappings in the machine, and 
— are first washed free from all honey, 
and then dried. 


WHAT IS THE NEED OF A HONEY-STRAINER? 


Among other subjects discussed at this 
meeting was the honey-strainer. I asked 
him where his honey-strainer was. (I mis- 
trusted that he had not observed or did not 
appreciate the great (?) progress that had 
been made in that line.) ithout a word he 
pulled a glass jar of honey from a crate at 
random and held it up to the light The 
honey was water-white, and most beaut:ful. 
Not a speck nor an air-bubble was in it or on 
top of the honey. ‘‘Has any living man or 
woman ever produced any thing finer than 
this with any strainer that you know of?” 
he asked. 

“I think not,” I answered. 

Ihad to acknowledge that a great deal of 
energy seemed to be uselessly expended in 
building complicated honey-strainers and 
putting honey through them with no visible 
effect or the slightest improvement over 
honey not strained but simply drawn through 
the faucet from the bottum of the tank. If 
the tank is narrow and tall, nearly all foreign 
matter can be easily removed with a spoon 
when it is full. Some honey will be dipped 
up at the same time; but if we put the skim- 
med matter into a pail, after a little time the 

ger part of the honey may be poured out 
by holding the oy of comb, scum, and 
Ssealings back with the spoon. A better way 
would be to use a small tank having a faucet 
atthe bottom. After all the skimmed mat- 
ter has bcen collected in this, and after giv- 
ue time, about ail the honey could be drawn 


Ihave strained my honey through a cloth, 
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but never obtained a perfect article. Metal 
sieves can not do better. In fact, itis an im- 
possibility to free honey quickly from the 
very fine particles of wax which it always 
contains. A little time does it. Honey 
drawn from the faucet at a summer temper- 
ature flows easily and without even leaving 
air bubbles on the surface. I fail to under- 
stand why such men as Mr. Alexander, for 
instance, recommend stra:ning honey. That 

ortion of honey which is drawn from a tank 
ast, no matter whether a strainer has been 
used or not, is not fit for bottling. The tail- 
ings of several tanks may be run into one 
small tank and given a little time to clear. 
In the end there will be very little left but 
what is fit for bottiing. 


A BETTER MILLER FEEDER. 


An improvement in the Miller feeder was 
suggested to me by W. F. Ma:ks. All who 
have used this feeder have undoubtedly ob- 
served that there are times, particularly 
when the hive is not leveled perfectly, when 
a little of the ne is inaccessible to the 
bees. Let the feeder be so made that the 
bottom inclines to the center just a trifle. 
The bees can then take out the very last 
drop. 

FINDING QUEENS IN LATE FALL. 

There seems to be a feeling among quite a 
number of bee-keepers that perctouns 
queens in the fall is not advisable. Some 
expressed themselves in strong terms, say- 
ing they did not want late queens as a gift. 
The fact is, it is any thing but a pleasant job 
to take a colony apart in order to find the 
old queen. The bees are cross, therefore 
difficult to keep in subjection. The cumbs 
are heavy, and are often set to leaking, thus 
attracting robbers. Mr. House offers this 
solution: Drum or drive the bees into an 
empty hive-body placed on top of the hive 
containing the colony to be de ,ueened. 
When the bees have clustered they are 
dumped out in front of their hive after ad- 
justing an entrance-guard. The queen is 
thus found easily, no honey set to leaking, 
etc., and the new queen is then introduced 
or run in as is thought best. 

Naples, N. Y., Dec. 18. 


[We believe it is generally acknowledged 
that fresh super foundation is more easily 
worked than that which isa year old. Some 
discussion a few years ago seemed to show 
this quite plainly. 

As to whether extracted honey needs a 
strainer depends on conditions. We have 
been in quite a number of large extracting- 
yards where honey was produced by the 
carload; and many (if not a great majority) 
of those big producers use honey strainers 
and settling-tanks both—a strainer to catch 
the cvarser particles. like slices of cappings, 
brood, and drowned bees, and a settling-tank 
to remove the finer particles that can nut be 
secured in any way but by the force of grav- 
ity. The strainers piers | do save 
time in that they catch the great bulk of for- 
eign material that would go in with the hun- 
ey; and where said honey is conveyed quite 
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a distance through a tin conductor, a strain- 
er is indispensable. Many producers, to 
save handling, do use such a conductor from 
the strainer to the settling-tank. You will 
remember that Mr. Alexander conveyed his 
honey frum the extracting-house through a 
tin pipe on a — downward grade to a 
large tank some distance away. As he pro- 
duced mainly buckwheat honey, or buck- 
wheat mixed with aster, a dark honey like 
this does not need a settling-tank nearly to 
the extent that a light honey does. 

Queens reared late in the summer or early 
fall may not be the equal of those reared 
early in the season; but there is no reason 
why they may not be just as good, providing 
the cell-building colonies are fed liberally 
during the time when the cells are bein 
supplied with royal jelly. But this is not all. 
Liberal feeding alone will not produce strong 
vigorous queens. A colony must be put into 
condition where it will be queenless and 
broodless—that is, fairly cry* for a queen be- 
fore it will do its best work in cell-starting 
and cell-building. An up-to-date queen- 
breeder who knows these tricks of the trade 
can, if he chooses, furnish just as good 
queens in late summer as during the early 
part of the seasun; but the probabilities are 
that the average queen-breeder does nox fur- 
nish late-summer stock that is equal in ev- 
ery respect to that which is reared earlier 
when conditions naturally are more favora- 
ble. It is too much work.—ED. ]} 


ee ee - 


DO BEES STEAL EGGS? 
Laying Queens that Developed from Stol- 
en Eggs. 


BY E. C. FRAZIER. 

On page 780, Dec. 15, I find some assertions 
made by Mr. Samuel Simmins, with which 
vay few practical bee-keepers of America 
wi e. I am very certain that at one 
time I knew of bees stealing eggs. Of course 
I did not see the act accomplished, but I will 
explain. 

n the year 1879 I lived at Sacramento, 
McLean Co., Ky., the first time I tried to use 
movable-frame hives. I first bought a farm 
rp to make and use the N. C. Mitchell 
‘**Long-idea’’ movable frames. I made m 
own hives and frames, and, what a fit! and, 
of course, being green, for I had never seen 
a comb transferred, I mashed bees, combs, 
and a queen. I transferred five hives for 
myself that season. I killed one queen in 
transferring, and knew when I did it. In 
handling the comb I mashed her accidentally; 
and when I ran the bees into the hew hive I 
dropped the dead queen down between the 


* By this we mean put up a roar of di: istress 
for what seems to be a hopeless condition. When a 
bar of — grafted celis is given, their chyle-se- 
creting glands being surcharged because there has 
been no brood to feed, they immediately jam the cells 
with chyle food. A well-fed baby has an immense ad- 
vantage over one that was poorly fed at the start, 
whether it be an insect or animal. 
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frames of comb. The next ee she was 
pulled out on the alighting-b . Those 
were the brown German bees. 

Mr. Mitchell taught in his books that, if 
there were eggs or very young brood, the 
bees would raise a queen; but these bees did 
not doit. I left the colony alo: e for some 
time, as it was very strong. In the mean- 
time I had sent for two pure Italian queens. 
When these came I clipped them and intro- 
duced them in two of the hives, and in due 
time I had Italian bees flying from both hives; 
and now comes the strange part tome. The 
colony whose queen | mashed was dwindling. 
I examined it and found all the brood hatch- 
ed with the “ero of some drone brood 
in worker cells. I closed the hive after look- 
ing through it, and examined the rest of the 
hives that day; but in a few days I went back 
to the queenless hive and opened it again; 
and, imagine my surprise when, on the edge 
of a comb, I found a fresh queen-cell about 
half-finished with — jelly in the bottom, 
and a young larva floating in the jelly. I 
hastily closed the hive and beat a retreat in 
double-quick time, as [ had no veil or gloves. 

Surprise No. 2 came in about three weeks. 
My father was at my house, and we were out 
looking at the bees, when he said: ‘‘ Ras, you 
have a fine queen in that hive; look! Isn’t 
she a beauty?’’ And she was as pretty an 
Italian queen as one would wish to see. She 
had come out to mate. In about 20 minutes 
she alighted on the alighting-board and went 
into the hive with a white-looking thread at- 
tached to her. 

About a month after that time, father and I 
looked into the hive where we saw the young 
on enter, and there were several young 

talian bees crawling over the combs, and a 
nice lot of brood, capped and uncapped, and 
eggs in the hive. I told father about the hive 
being queenless, and he said, ‘‘ Oh! they stole 
an egg from one of the other hives; they some- 
times do that.”’ 

The two Italian queens I bought were the 
first and only ones brought into that country 
at that time and for some time after. 

I wish to ask Mr. Simmins and other bee- 
keepers some questions: 

Did you or any other practical bee-keeper 
ever know or hear of the eggs of a laying 
worker hatching any thing but a drone? Mr. 
Simmins says, ‘‘I can see no other possible 
explanation than that laying workers are re- 
sponsible.’”’ Now, I have taken the young 
larve from as many as half a dozen queen- 
cells, and replaced them with eggs of the 
laying worker, and all from one cell, and 
drones developed in them every time. The 
experiment was tried on a hive that had cast 
a prime swarm two days before, while | 
have tried the same experiment three oF 
four times with the same results. A bird or 
fowl of the female sex can and does lay e 
without the male; but all know the eggs w 
not hatch; but the laying-worker bee can 
and does lay eggs that hatch drones; which, 
however, are useless because they can not 
fertilize a queen-bee. If any one thinks they 
can, let him winter a hive or two of them 
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and try them with virgin queens in the early 

spring before any other drones begin to fly. 

| have tried this experiment twice, but have 

failed to get a single queen fertilized. 
Adams, Tenn. 


PURE STOCK VS. HYBRIDS. 


Is it not Better to Breed from the Best 
Colony in the Yard, Irre- 
spective of Race? 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 


Inasmuch as my experience with the Ital- 
ian bees has been so different from that so 
often expressed in your columns, I feel im- 

lied to offer a word in favor of the hybrid. 
frery one seems to have the idea that the 
only thing to do is to Italianize and keep onl 
pure bees, or as ee | so as his locality wi 

rmit. Iam inclined to the opposite view. 
With about one-third of my apiary of the 
yellow bees, they have not, so far, proved as 
satisfactory as the darker ones ifteen of 
the queens originally came from a breeder 
well known, and one who, being a regular 
advertiser, probably has sold queens to a 
large part of the readers, so we feel sure the 
fault can not be with the strain. However, 
not all the queens came from him, and we 
can see no appreciable difference between 
those queens (or, rather, colonies) and the 
other yellow colonies. 

There has been much said in these columns 
about the sepa of the Italians; but the 
crossest colony we have are yellow bees; and 
the gentlest (or as gentle as any) are dark 
hybrids. Do not understand me to say that 

| our yellow ones are cross, as some are 
not; but we have no dark bees that will come 
as near driving the whole outfit out of the 
nay as the above-mentioned colony of yel- 
ow ones. Then the best honey producers 


we have are — and they make the clean- 


est combs with less propolis and less brace- 
comb. We can take off a super and feel 
pretty sure that none of the combs are fas- 
tened to the separators. The worst bees to 
daub propolis over the sections and attach 
the combs to the se tors are in almost 
every case among the yellow ones. The 
most expensive queen we ever had was a 
failure excepting in the color of her offspring. 
They were unusually yellow; and if beauty is 
worth any thing she was worth the price; 
but the colony finally died late in spring 
from dwindling. There is only one thin 
that, in my experience, has been in favor o 
the pure Italian; and that is the ability to re- 
sist the bee-moth, which they seem to be 
able to do better than the darker bees. 
MOTHS DESTROYED THE EMPTY COMBS. 
Speaking of the bee-moth leads me to tell 
some more experience. Last winter we pur- 
chased a number of colonies of bees that 
were short of stores. These we fed until 
after fruit bloom, when they had quite a lit- 
tle honey on hand, and we supposed them 
Safe for the season. However, June was 


cold and wet, with hardly a day when the 
bees could get out until the last week in the 
month, and, before we knew it, our colonies 
were dead. As we run only for comb honey, 
surplus combs are rare with us, and we had 
read somewhere that, if placed two inches 
apart, the moths would give no trouble; so 
we took a lot of cupty hives and put in oc- 
casionally a comb between =“ frames. 
We lost the whole lot. Had we been a little 
more careful to look after them, and placed 
them over our yellow bees, we could have 
saved the combs. 

From our experience we have decided 
that, instead of requeening with pure Italian 
stock, it would be better to do so from the 
best all-around stock in the yard, regardless 
of color, race, or origin. There have been 
so many Italians introduced into this section 
that it would be difficult to find any of the 
black bees not more or less mixed with them. 

Atlantic, lowa. 


ee em mm 
SETTING BEES OUT OF THE CELLAR. 


The Effect of the Wind on the Drifting of 
the Bees. 


BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 


In a Straw, June 15, 1909, Dr. Miller says: 
“It may be that ‘if there happens to be a 
heavy wind it is liable to force the bulk of 
the flying bees toward the leeward side.’ I 
don’tknow. Inevertook bees out in a heavy 
wind. I couldn’t be hired to do so.”’ 

I understand perfectly, doctor, that you 
never took bees from the cellar during a 
windy time or you would not have left the 
impression in the foregoing that bees drift 
to the leeward in their first flight afier set- 
ting out of the cellar, especially if they have 
not wintered well. 

Many bees leave their hive without any 
apparent thought of returning; or, in other 
words, they do not mark their location. In 
this case, if a heavy wind is blowing it some- 
times seems as if nearly all the bees in the 
air are being blown off to leeward; and one 
would think they would surely enter those 
hives where the bees are flying so thickly. 
They won't, though. It is something like 
this: As the gust of wind lets up, the flyin 
mass of bees will hover around the row o 
hives at the leeward side of the yard. The 
actually expect (according to their actions 
to enter this leeward row of hives. How- 
ever, as they hover in front of this row the 
‘*homing hum” is blown away from them, and 
the bees hear only the call of the bees in the 
hives to windward and they fly over to this 
next row only to hear the hum or call of the 
bees entering the hives further on to wind- 
ward. This moving over to the windward is 
continued until the throng is drawn over to 
the windward side of the The wind- 
ward side, not the leew then, is more 
se ta draw more than the proper share of 

es. 


Sis Sit et 
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MODERN APICULTURE IN MEXICO. 


BY CARL LUDLOFF. 


From “ Mexican Industries,’’ Monterey, N. L. Translat- 
ed from the Spanish by Geo. W. Dithridge. 


At a time not far distant the art of mod- 
ern apiculture will be one of the most im- 
ge branches of agriculture in the repub- 

ic of Mexico. Upto the present time this 
industry has been carried on in an antiquat- 
ed manner, generally by the Indians, as a 
business exclusively in the hot zone of this 
country, while in the more elevated temper- 
ate regions it is re ed as a diversion 
wholly without a business prospect 

The cause of this apicultural! situation is 
that the tropics in general produce a class of 
honey suitable only for exportation, and 
used principally in the great industries of 
the countries of the North; but rarely does 
one encounter a quality of honey appropri- 
ate for the table, while the wax, secured b 
the crude methods employed, is of muc 

reater value than the honev. Itis to be in- 
erred that even modern bee-keepers have 
not been disposed to improve the ancient 
methods, nor to establish their colonies on 
modern scientific principles. 

On the other hand, the very remarkable 
and singular conditions of climate in the 
temperate and cold zones of Mexico up to 
to day have rendered it almost impossible to 
protect the bees in any known hive. It is 
considered to be not only certain but beyond 
ye me A that the colonies of bees are to 
dwindle to almost none, or to disappear en- 
tirely during the winter season; and bee- 
keepers are obliged to commence almost en- 
tirely de novo every year with the remnants 
of their colonies. is is the reason why 
extensive bee-yards are unknown in this re- 
gion, those of from ten to oe! hives being 
con-idered rare exceptions. e yards, asa 
— rule, contain no more than from one 

0 five colonies, usually in a most deplorable 
condition. That such a style of bee-keeping 
can offer no inducement to any one to waste 
time, labor, and money in it needs no assur- 
ance or explanation. But the honey pro- 
duced in this zone is of such excellent qual- 
ity, and the quantities gathere’ by the bees 
so great, in spite of every obstacle, that it 
remains only to discover a method of man- 
agement to render it possible to develop 
apiculture to a state at least equal to that of 
other countries Such difficulties have been 
wholly overcome elsewhere. 

Before discussing this question it seems 
necessary to limit ourselves to the consider- 
ation of god honey and of inferior honey. 
The zones of these honeys are found at cer- 
tain elevations above the sea. Commencing 
at the ocean or gulf shore, the inferior hon- 
ey is found to a height of 5000 feet, corre- 
sponding to the region adapted to the culti- 
vation of s cane. In this region the life 
of the colonies is irregular because of the is- 
sue of swarms at any time of the year, more 


or less, and this appears to be the principle 
The accunrulation of 


object of bee energy. 
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honey is an object of secondary considera- 
tion, because the bees are «ccustomed to en- 
counter it in a un:iance at all times. They 
have neither time nor inclination to accumu- 
late quantitiesof honey Thisis well enough, 
but it is not exactly what we want. 

From the zone of sugar-cane culture, di- 
vided by an inclined plain of several hundred 
feet of elevation, being the transition zone, 
which is the habitat of the maguey or pulque 
plant (Agave Americana), commences with 
exartness the zone of fine honey. In this 
— a = known by its Indian name of 
“‘chayotillo”’ (Scisios edulis) is found in vast 
numbers, blossoming in the rainy season. 
At the same time, there is also found in this 
zone a “ope of the family Cucurbitacee, and 
this is the appropriate Mexican plant for hon- 
= In every locality where this plant is in 
abundance, apiculture may be regarded asa 
sure and certain business. In addition to 
the chayotillo, the mesquite trees and shrubs 
— in the beginning of spring a splendid 

arvest of honey. The honey of the chayo- 
tillo belongs in the highest —_ of honey 
known in all the world, and surpasses the 
famous honey of Colorado and California. 
On this account apiculture in this elevated 
section of Mexico should be esteemed a very 
remunerative business, but only by the use 
of hives and strains of bees entirely adapted 
to the climate. This subject will be consid- 
ered further in the March issue of this jour- 


nal. 
Vencedora, Chih., Mex., April 30, 1909. 








THE BULK OF THE HONEY COMFS FROM WITHIN ONE 
MILE OF THE APIARY. 


There is some discussion in the bee journals of late 
as to how far bees go for pasturage; and I agree with 
those who claim that most honey is gathered within 
one mile from the apiary. I have an outyard which is 
about three miles, at least not exceeding 3%, from my 
home yard, and I have more than once secured a fair 
honey crop there while I got but little honey in my 
home yard 


. WALD C. CONRADS. 
New Braunfels, Texas, Oct. 20. 


STRONG QUEENS FROM TWICE-GRAFTED CELLS. 

Noticing the article, page 763, Dec. 15, on breeding 
strong queens, by J. W. Savage. I wil! endeavor to re- 
late my experience. On the 10th of June, 1909. 1 found 
two colonies that had small queens. They looked like 
runts or as though they were half starved. I experi- 
mented by removing the queen from one of them, and 
in a few days I examined the colony and found six 
queen-cells about 4 inch long. I removed the larv2, 
putting in their places younger or smaller ones, and 
trimmed the cells back so they were not over a third 
aslong. Before putting in the next larvz I smoothed 
the royal jelly down with the ivory tip of a leadpencil. 
In two days I examined and found the bees were 
working on the grafted cells and putting royal jelly 
in them. I removed the other small queen from the 
second colony and grafted one cell in that hive. The 
result was two strong and fine-looking queens; and 
did me great good to see the colonies grow to two 
strong ones. ne colony produced 186 Ibs. of first- 
class honey, and the other 158 Ibs. 

My experience proved beyond doubt that the Nek- 
hart and Perkins method is all right, and our than 
are due to Mr. J. W. George for bringing it before the 
public. I tried almost the same method fifteen years 

in Washington, but did not trim the cell back, and 
did not have as good success as this time. The two 
—— mentioned belong to Mr. J. B. Perrine, Blue 


Idaho. 
oh S. F. BAILEY. 
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THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF INDIANA LOOKING FOR FOUL BROOD. 


=. INDIANA’S FOUL-BROOD LAW. 


Some Figures Showing the Excellent Re- 
sults from the First Year’s Work; Some 
Amusing Incidents Connected with a 
Foul-brood Inspector’s Work. 


BY WALTER S. POUDER. 


Our new law placed the work of inspect- 
ing apiaries in the hands of our State Ento- 
mologist, Mr. Benjamin W. Douglass, and 
the work required from his office takes in a 
wide scope. Mr. Douglass appointed Mr. 
George S. Demuth, of Peru, Ind., as chief 
inspector of ap.aries, and where required 
deputies were appointed. Much valuable 
work has been accomplished; but when we 
scan the figures which will appear in the an- 
nual report we realize that indiana did not 
take the work in hand any too soon. 

We recently asked Mr. Demuth for some 
Statistics on the first season’s work, and he 
informs us:—‘tDuring the season some in- 
Spection work was done in each of twenty- 
two counties. A total of 513 visits were 
made, and 480 apiaries were visited; 6036 
col:nies were inspected; 1431 of these were 
diseased. Of the 6036 colonies inspected, 
328 were in box hives and 213 were in frame 
hives from which combs could not be remov- 
€d on account of being built crosswise. Some 
of these were even in ‘ Pouder’s Best;’ but I 
presume the owners’ wives had appropriat- 
ed fur ner flatirons the foundation which 
you sent along; atleast there was no evidence 
of any having been used in the frames.”’ 


We then asked Mr. Demuth a number of 
questions, the answers to which, together 
with the questions, are as follows: 

‘“‘Do you find hives and combs exposedjto 
robbers in which the bees have perished?” 

“Yes. In addition to the 1431 diseased 
colonies, 495 hives were found from which 
the bees had died of foul brood and were 
left exposed to robbers. In many cases rob- 
bers were found at work on these combs 
when the inspection was made, as colonies 
continue dying during the entire season. In 
the 495 hives the characteristic scales of 
American foul brood were discovered. Many 
other hives of combs were found exposed to 
robbers, but only those known to contain 
disease were counted in the 495. The 495 
hives were not counted in the 6836 colonies 
inspected. These hives and combs were 
promptly burned before leaving the prem- 
ises.’ 

‘‘Have you found it necessary to destroy 
any living bees where owners failed to com- 
ply with the specifications of the law?” 

‘“‘Fifty-eight colonies of bees, hives, and 
combs were burned during the season. No 
bees were burned unless tne owners abso- 
lutely refused to treat them.” 

‘Have you met with any difficulties or un- 
pleasant features in enforcing your instruc- 
tions?” 

‘‘ A few peculiar features developed from 
time to time, but they were more of a humor- 
ous nature than unpieasantries. I recall hav- 
ing wasted a valuable half-hour in trying to 
convince one man that we had a legal right 
to inspect his bees, and that each colony 
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would not hie away 3 


- Jas : 


to parts unknown, or 
would not wither un- 
der our deadly touch, 
and shuffle off to 
the happy hunting- 
grounds. I was so in- 
discreet as to intimate 
that we would inspect 
the bees any way. 
At this the man burst 
into a mighty wrath, 
and, stretching his 
‘six-foot-two’ to its 
full height, he remark- 
ed, ‘I fought three 
years to save my coun- 
try, and I shall fight 
three more to save my 
bees.’ I took this asa 
signal to begin work, 
and immediately pried 
the super from the 
nearest hive and be- 
gan removing brood-frames. The soldier 
was so surprised that he only pouted like a 
child. On one occasion I had to burn some 
bees in acertain locality, and a few weeks 
later I happened to be in the same place, 
when, to me! surprise, I learned that the 
farmer bee-keepers had heard of the awful 
man who went about as a roaring lion burn- 
ing peoples’ bees; and so, in order to save 
their honey and wax, they were actually 
killing their bees and rendering the honey 
and wax so the ‘‘awful man’”’ wouldn’t burn 
them. This happened in a neighborhood 
where no inspection work had been done 
whatever, and the bees were probably 
healthy. One man, whose bees were badly 
diseased, refused to treat them, so we went 
to destroy them. The owner came at us 
with a big butcher-knife, whisked it about 
my face, and informed me that if we killed 
his bees we must first kill him. That looked 
like a rather large undertaking; so we 
brought the town marshal to watch the knife 
while we 
had our 
backs turn- 
ed doing 
the work. 
So far as I 
know that 
knife is still 
innocent 
of human 

blood.” 
George 
S. Demuth 
was born 
near Peru, 
Indiana, 
reared ona 
farm, and 
has kept 
bees since 
he was a 
mere boy. 
GEO. S. DEMUTH, PERU, IND. Like other 
Chief Inspector of Apiaries in Indiana. bee cranks 
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MR. DEMUTH’S HOME IN PERU, INDIANA. 
This home was built with one season’s profits from the bees. 


he has eagerly devoured every thing he 
could get hold of on the subject of bee 
culture, and has spent considerable time and 
money in experimenting. He is quite thor- 
ough in microscopic work, and is an expeit 
eae eee which is of much benefit in 

is present work. He owns and operates 
three outyards, a total of 200 colonies, all 
run for comb honey, using an automobile in 
visiting the different yards. He is the only 
one whom I have personally known to prac- 
tice migratory bee-keeping yoy | By 
moving a carload of bees to the marshy re 
gions for the fall flow he has secured excel- 
lent results; but the system had to be discon 
tinued on account of fuul-brood appearing in 
those regions. Since foul brood is to be 
eliminated, the practice will likely be taken 
up again. 

He spends less time now on three yards 
than he formerly did on one; and while this 
has been his poorest season, the time requir- 
ed shows a fair profit. His best season was 
that of 1908, when he built his beautiful home 
from the proceeds of his apiaries for that one 
season. 

During the cold months Mr. Demuth is 
kept busy inspecting nurseries and nursery 
stock, and much other work emanating from 
the office of the State Entomologist. The 
educational work which is being accomplish- 
ed in favor of the bee industry is bound to 
have a telling effect, At our State Fair Mr. 
Douglass exhibited specimens of foul brood 
in glass cases, showing the disease in its dif- 
ferent stages; also a half-starved swarm of 
bees clustered on dead-ripe grapes, and oth- 
er interesting exhibits of bees which were 
in charge of Mr. Demuth. The lectures at- 
tracted large crowds. 

Mr. Demuth’s lectures before institute 
meetings, with his lantern-slides, are being 
spoken of as models of perfection. Prior to 
his appointment as Chief Inspector of Apia- 
ries he had been employed as one of the pro- 
fessors in the city schools of Peru. It was 
an instance of ‘‘ the office seeking the man,” 
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and the work accomplished is certainly a 
credit to the Hoosier State. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


[Indiana is certainly to be congratulated 
on having so efficient an inspector. One 
who knows his job and how to handle these 
ignorant bluffers and cut-throats, like Mr. 
Hemuth, should be and probably will be re- 
tained in service.—ED. ] 
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BEES IN THE GARRET. 


One Colony in a City Averaged 75 Pounds 
of Comb Honey for Eleven Years, and 
did Not Cast a Swarm. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Bee-keeping is classed among rural indus- 
tries; yet it is not necessary to live in the 
country or even in the suburbs or in a vil- 
lage to taste the pleasure of the pursuit, for 
it is a genuine pleasure —it is even more; it 
is a delightful and seductive charm; and for 
the city man who retains many of his orig- 
inal illusions and all his love for the simple 
life of rural industry, keeping bees is the 
least depressing method of being “‘stung.”’ 


A whole lot of enjoyment (and, incidentally, 
50 or more pounds of honey) may be had 
from a single colony of bees in the most pop- 


ulous residence district of almost any city in 
that wide belt extending east and west, per- 
haps, from Montreal, Can., to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The place to keep the colony is in 
the garret, and a good time to make the start 
is during the swarming season. 

Several years ago the writer’s attention 
was first called to a colony of bees in the 

ret. No, they did not disturb the neigh- 
ors, for the neighbors did not know they 
were there. Since that time many others 
have come under his observation; and with 
all of them the result has been substantiall 
the same. Jn no case do they require une 
care; and the rule is, they do not swarm! 
While the rule is not “‘iron,”’ the exceptions 
are very rare. To the writer’s personal 
knowledge, a colony that has been kept 
eleven years in a garret never swarmed; 
and during that time it averaged more than 
75 lbs. of section honey annually. This is 
(for the colony is there yet) in the residence 
section of a city of about 20,000, the prince- 
ly home of a retired oil and glass capitalist. 
€ same man has also a colony in the attic 
of his stable where he keeps a few high-bred 
driving horses. The colony in the stable is 
on a shelf, or platform, at a slatted ventilator 
which affords the bees ingress and egress. 
It has been there nine years, and never yet 
has swarmed; and the honey produced fies 
averaged about the same as the colony in 
the pa ret a few rods away. 

Of the many other colonies of bees kept in 
garrets, only one instance has come to the 
writer's knowledge of their having swarm- 
ed. You can put a colony in your garret; 
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and if it has sufficient hive room, the chances 
are a hundred to one the bees will not dis- 
turb your neighbors nor dissipate your ex- 
pectation of a honey-yield by swarming. 

As good a hive should be used as though 
it were to stand out in the weather; and pro- 
ducing honey in a small way with one or at 
most only a few colonies, where extract- 
ing-outfits would prove impracticable, the 
hive should be suitable for the production 
of comb honey. True, shallow extracting- 
frames might be used instead of sections, 
and the honey cut out for use as ‘‘chunk 
honey,”’ but it is not tidy nor neat, and ina 
short time the ‘‘proprietor’’ of even a sin- 
gle colony will experience a pardonable 
pride in having his bees produce as nice 
‘“*section honey”’ as any to be seen any- 
where. No mistake will be made in choos- 
ing the Danzenbaker hive. It is the comb- 
honey hive par excellence. Your colony in 
the et, with abundance of winter stores, 
will build up to enormous strength early in 
the season and have a mighty army of bees 
to garner the crop of nectar from every 
source. They will need an abundance of 
hive room; and the Danzenbaker hive, be- 
ing both a shallow brood-nest and a ten- 
frame hive, presents an admirable founda- 
tion upon which to tier up supers for surplus 
honey without fear of top-heaviness. The 
statement already made, that the average, in 
confessedly poor localities for honey-gather- 
ing, has been about 75 lbs., should not mis- 
lead; for in exceptional years the yield may 
be double, triple, or quadruple, and there 
should be supers enough on the hive for 
any contingency. 

Toledo, Ohio. 








ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE EASTERN NEW YORK BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual convention of the above associa- 
tion was held Dec. 8, in the chambers of the Common 
Council, City Hall, Albany. The President, W. D. 
Wright, called the meeting to order. At the call of the 
roll of 53 members, only 20 responded. The minutes 
of the previous convention, held at Catskill, were read 
and approved. At the collection of dues, 20 members 
paid their dollars. 

A motion was adopted making all dues payable 
from Jan. 1 of each year. 

The President presented an interesting and enter- 
taining address. The annual election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: 

President, W. D. Wright, Altamont. 

Vice-president, T. D. Mower, Athens. 

Second Vice-president, A. L. Fisher, Central Bridge. 

Secretary, S. Davenport, Indian Fields. 

Treasurer, M. A. Kingman, East Greenbush. 

The President, W. D. Wright, and Secretary, S. Da- 
venport, were elected delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Association of Bee-keepers’ 
Societies. The Secretary suggested the propriety of 
taking a statistical report from members relative to 
their bee-keeping and its results; but on soliciting the 
same some discussion developed much opposition, and 
the subject was laid on the table. 

Geo. B. House, Black River, and Irving Kinyon, Ca- 
millus, delegates to the State convention, also Alden 
Hilton, Schenectady, made extended remarks on inter- 
esting topics. 

The time of the convention was mostly taken up 
with routine business, as it was to be followed in the 
afternoon by the convention of the New York State 
Association of Bee-keepers’ Societies. 

S. DAVENPORT, Sec’y. 
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ROBBER-TRAPS. 


How Constructed; When and 
How they Can be Used. 


BY E. R_ ROOT. 


We have been using in our 
yards, for some years back, vari- 
ous forms of robber-traps. Their 
purpose is to catch tne hardened 
‘‘old sinners’’—bees that are 

rofessionals in the art of rob- 

ing, and which are of but little 
practical value for the purpose 
of getting honey honestly from 
the fields. As we have before 
stated in these columns, we 
catch these shiny-backed bees 
and kill them. hile some pro- 
test has been raised on the 
ground that they might be made 
over into acolony, yet the kind 
of “old sinners’ to which we 
have referred are useless for any 
purpose. In a queen - rearin 

yard the sooner they are out o 
the way the better for all con- 
cerned. As long as they are al- 
lowed to prey on their honest 
neighbors they will continue to 
make work in the jard disagree- 
able by ms every colony 
stirred up and more or less cross, 
despoil baby nuclei, and make 
trouble generally. But this is 
not all. They incite other bees 
torob. The force of example is 
very potent among bees as well 
as human beings. 

A short time ago Mr. Holter- 
mann, in his department, face- 
tiously remarked that any man 
who would use a robber-tra 
ought to be “trapped’”’ himself 
—implying, of course, that such 
a device is a useless contrivance 
in a well-regulated —T. As 
we later pointed out, robber traps 
are almost indispensable in a 
ee rearing yard. While one 

oes not need to use them con- 











FiG. 1.—Wire-cloth-cone bee-escape on the inside of robber- 


tinuously, they are required on traps. Note that the large end of the cone communicates with the 


occasions; for if a few bees once 
get started to robbing they will 
day after day pounce on the combs every 
time a hive is opened, and render life mis- 
erable for their owner and for the baby 
nuclei. Time and time again in our yards 
we have restored every thing to absolute 
order and quiet by the use of the trap. It 
works like magic; and after the rascals are 
caught, one will be surprised to note how 
few bees can make such an uproar as is 
evidenced by the number in the trap. Their 
intrinsic value is practically > even 
if they were good honest bees. To let them 
loose would only invite more trouble. The 
amount of honey that they might gather if 
they could be “reformed ’”’ would be a very 
insignificant item. But the amount of dam- 
age that they can do in interfering with our 


regular entrance of the hive. Robbers pass in at the entrance up 
through the cone into the hive and are caught. 


queen-rearing operations is no small item. 
But Mr. Holtermann comes back and says 
that, if a robber-trap wiil catch robbers, it 
will also catch honest bees, and why destro 


. good property? There is no need, Mr _Hol- 


termann, for catching any thing but the hard- 
ened old sinners—those that we consider 
hopeless beyond redemption. As explained, 
we do not run the trap continuously through- 
out the season — perhaps one or two days ID 
a week, and not even then if no robbers 
show up During the entire season at our 
home yard of 400 colonies and nuclei the to- 
tal number of robbers that we catch would 
hardly fill a two-gallon measure; and we ven- 
ture to say there was not one honest bee out 
of five hundred in the whole number. 
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How do we avoid catching honest bees? 
Easy enough. The traps are put in opera- 
tion only when the prowling thieves are 
around. They are constantly on the alert, 
skilled as they are in the art of stealing and 
in finding any exposed sweets; that is to say, 
they are ever following one about, while the 
honest bees are either in the field or hive. 

Let usassumeacuse. After we have been 
working in the yard a few days there area 
few robbers thataccumulate. But we donot 
let them continue on with their nosing into 
other peop e’s business till they make work 
in the yard exceedingly disagreeable, and 
the colonies that are Sone worked cross. 
Before they become very numerous, two or 
three robber-traps are put into operation; 
and in an hour absolute peace is restored 
and not a prowler is in sight. 

The value of the trap depends on the fact 
that it stops a would-be bad case of robbing 
before it has progressed toanyextent. A lit- 
tle syrup (and a very little) is put into one 
or two traps. The robbers, because hunting 
for sweets, are caught long before any honest 
bees think of looking for it. If Mr. Holter- 


mann will try the traps he will find there is 
no need for catching honest bees. 
does he ought to be ‘‘ trapped.” 
C NSTRUCTION OF ROBBER-TRAPS. 
Let us now look over one of these traps at 
the Root apiaries and see how they are con- 
structed. An ordinary hive, such as is used 


If he 


in the yard, two wire screens such as are 
gee for moving bees, a super-cover, 
and a wire-cloth-cone bee-escape, make up 
the complete outfit. (The ordinary Porter 
spring escapes for this purpose have not 
been found to be as satisfactory as the wire- 
cloth cones.) We open up the robber-trap 
hive, and just over the entrance of it we 
find a wire-cloth cone tacked up against the 
inside hive-front. This is made by cutting 
and folding a piece of wire cloth in the form 
ofatriangle. The large end fits over the en- 
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trance, while the other end, gradually taper- 
ing to a smail orifice (about % inch square), 
reaches nearly to the top of the hive, or with- 
in an inch of the rabbet on which the frame- 
rest; it is then secured by double-pointed 
tacks as shown at the top of Fig. 1. Asan 
additional precaution we find it ‘Sesivebie to 
have a smaller wire cone of the same con. 
struction under the larger one. Where 
there is only one cone the bees are liable to 
go back out through the entrance. Other 
forms of cones are shown in the two lower 
views of Fig. 1. 

One of these traps is placed at a conven. 
ient location in the yard, when one of the 
wire screens for moving bees is laid on top. 
With a brush we smear a liitle diluted honey 
(honey is better than syrup) over the wire 
cloth at one end—the back one. This film 
of honey is spread over an area of about two 
inches wide by the width of the screen. 
Another screen is placed on top of this, and 
over the whole is placed a super cover as 
shown in Fig. 2. Notice that this super cov- 
er is set back about two inches, leaving a 
portion of the wire cloth — the part smeared 
with honey—exposed where the bees can get 
a smell of it, but not touch it, because the 
upper screen keeps them fromit. Now, a 
robber-bee, if a hardened ‘‘old sinner’”’ or a 
professional, when it smells honey in this 
way will immediately begin to “investigate.” 
It will hover around the wire cloth (not cov- 
ered by the super cover) for a minute or so, 
and then, like a duck to water, it will make 
a dart forthe entrance. There are no guards 
there to stop it; it rushes in pellmell, crawls 
up through the two wire-cloth cones shown 
in the previous illustration, and out through 
the apex, when it isaprisoner. It may ake 
a sip of the honey, and when it gets its fill it 
will go toward the light at the point where 
the super-cover is slid backward. The 
chances are only one in a thousand that it 
will get back through the wire-cloth cones 


FiG. 2.—Outside detail of the robber-trap. A double screen is used, and honey is painted on the in- 
nNerscreen. Robbers are attracted by the odor of the honey. As they can not reach it from the outer screen 


they enter the hive and are trapped. 
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as mentioned, and it soon worries itself to 
death. Thus the trap works after it catches 
all the criminally inclined bees. The small 
amount of diluted honey on the inner wire 
cluth is used up, and automatically the rob- 
ber-trap goes out of cummission. The old 
sinners are al! caught; and as there is no 
more honey to attract honest bees, Mr. Hol- 
termann will see that none are caught. 

In this way the few prowling robbers that 
may accumulate in two or three days are 
caught and yyy disposed of. They 
either starve or worry themselves to death. 

Some years ago, when Mr. Wardell work- 
ed for us, it happened that one of his men 
left the door of the honey house open. That 
was in the days befure we had robber-traps, 
and when robbers would be prowling about 
during the entire season. On this occasion 
the robbers rushed in pellmell. When the 
robbing was at its height Mr. Wardell came 
into the yard, and what did he do? He shut 
the door, then shortly after he went in and 
killed the whole mass of bees clustered on 
the screen. In ex- 
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followed back to their hives, it will be seen 
that the great bulk of them go to only two 
or three hives. A yard-man has to be ex- 
re careless to allow robbing to get 
started throughout the entire yard. 


THE BEE-LOUSE. 


A Pest Found in the South of Continental 
Europe and other Parts of the Orient. 


BY MANUEL ARRUDA PONTES. 


Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will find a pack- 
age with 30 insects in a small box, and 3 bees 
in a small bottle, showing how these inst cts 
attack the poor bees. I don’t know the name 
of this pest 

Fenaes d’Luz, Azores. 


[We will explain that we received this bot- 
tle of bees some time ago. On examination 
we found that these vermin are what is 
known as the bee louse (Braula ceca). The 

bees sent in alcohol 





planation of his ac- 
tion he said we could 
not afford to have 
those bees go back 
to their hives and 
bring On an on- 
slaught of hundreds 
and perhaps thou- 
sands of other bees. 
He thought it more 
economical for the 
Root Co. to kill the 
first lot rather than 
to let them loose. 

In pursuance of 
the same principle 
we later on devised 
robber-traps. They 
were first used by 


| 
| 
| 
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could not be photo- 
graphed, of course; 

ut we attached one 
of the insects to the 
thorax of an ordinary 
Italian bee, as nearly 
as possible in the po- 
sition of those fas- 
tened to the bees in 
the bottle. It is in- 
teresting to note, in 
this connection, that 
the long ;fine hairs 
on the thorax of the 
bee, which do nct 
show, even in the en. 
larged photograph, 
prevented us from 
getting the Braula 








Mr. Pritchard at our 
north yard, and, lat- 
er, put into commis- 
sion at the home 
ard by Mr. Bain. 
hey have been doing splendid service at 
both apiaries; and that their use is not 
wasteful of bees is shown by the fact that 
two gallons of bees will comprise all the 
robbers trapped in a whole season in an 
apiary of about 400 colonies and nuclei. 

The question may arise right here, ‘‘Is the 
robber-trap of any use to the honey-produc- 
+r?” Certainly not to the same extent that 
it is useful in a queen-rearing yard; but dur- 
ing a period of extracting, there are times 
wuen it appears to us it might be used to 
good advantage, especially if some careless 
employee should happen to leave the door 
of the honey-house open or allow a colony 
to be robbed to death. 

As we have before pointed out, if robbers 
can be caught at the very start they will be 
found to be mainly from one hive, and a lit- 
tle later from two or three. If they get well 
agoing they will attract other bees by their 
uproar; but if robber-bees be floured, and 


The bee-louse (Braula ceca) about to burrow into 
the t ne hairs on the thorax of a bee, and suck the vi- 
tality—about four times actual size. been alive it could 


down close to the 
thorax. Of course, 
if the insect had 


have “burrowed” 
its way down through this mass of fine hair. 
We wish that all of our readers could see 
the original photograph, for, — enlarged, 
a mass of fine hair is shown all over the 
bee that is not visible on the bee itself ex- 
cent with the aid of a strong glass. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, in ‘‘The Bee-keeper’s 
Guide,’’ describes this bee louse as a blind, 
spider-like parasite, which, considering the 
size of the bee on which it lives and from 
which it sucks its nourishment, is enormous- 
ly large. He states that two or three, and 
sometimes as many as ten, are found ona 
single bee; but on the bees sent to us there 
was on'y one insect, and in each case it was 
clinging to the back of the thorax, about in 
the middle, as shown. 

The bee-louse has done little damage, ac- 
cording to Prof. Cook except in the south of 
continental Europe, Cyprus, and other parts 
of the Orient. Our correspondent lives oD 
an island in the North Atlantic, west of Spain. 
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Frank Benton, in a letter to Prof. Cook, as 
iven on page 425 of “The Bee-keeper’s 
uide,’’ says that the ‘‘ Braula, or bee-louse, 

is no serious pest if the bees are proper! 

cared for; although in old immovable-com 

hives, where the combs are very black and 
thickened, and in case the queens are old, 
or where, through some extraneous cause, 
the colonies have become weak, these lice 
may be found on queens and workers alike. 

Mr. Benton thinks that, with the attention 

given bees in America, the Braula would 

never become a serivus pest, even if intr 
duced here.—ED.] - 
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A STRUGGLE WITH EUROPEAN 
BROOD. 


FOUL 


The Removal of the Queen and the In- 
troduction of a New Italian Queen Ef- 
fected a Cure; Goldens Preferred to 
Three-banded; the Alexander Method 
Followed. 


BY EDGAR WILLIAMS 


Continued from Feb. ist issue. 
Arriving upon the scene | found smoke 


pouring up rom the floor and about the 
windows; but there was no fire in sight. 


We rushed from the attic. then to the kitch- 
en, when, behold. earl 
- the honey that I 


that morning I had 
ad extracted into a 

e kettle and set it on the kitchen stove to 
boil for a few hours in order that I might 
feed it back to the bees Well, this honey 
had gotten the swarming fever. It was try- 
ing its best to swarm eut of the ket le and 
cluster on the stove, while the smoke was 
making desperate efforts to pass through a 
small register in the ceiling up into the attic. 
The honey was taken off the stove, and the 
windows and doors opened to let out the 
smoke. But no sooner was this done than 
clouds of bees hovered around the outside, 
so that the doors and windows had to be 
shut again. The bees smelled the honey. so 
I left mother to suffocate with the smoke 
while I returned to the wax. 

A few minutes had been spent with the 
wax when I received word that the bees 
were swarming. They had decided not to 
Stay on those empty frames. Fortunatelyall 
my queens were c ipped, and the bees were 
hever returned. The day was a warm one; 
and by this time I was getting tired and some- 
what nervous. I felt as though bees, wax, 
and honey were things I would rather not 
see during the rest of my life. Neverthe- 
less, I wanted to finish the job that day and 
be through with it; so the rest of the combs 
were put in the kettle, allowed to steep 
awhile, and then taken out and buried ina 
manure heap. I intended to press the wax 
from the combs; but bees were flying around 
Some, and I was afraid they would get some 
of the honey. ‘Haste makes waste,” and 
as a result | secured about 10 lbs. of wax 


from 300 combs. The slumgum might have 
been saved and the wax sulusel off cnciher 
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melting: but just then it looked better to me 
in the manure heap. The frames were car- 
ried from the attic and dipped in the kettle 
of boiling water. That done, it was quittin 
time. I retired early that night very tired, 
almost sick, and mother was sick. 

In the morning I was kept busy most of 
the time taking care of the swarms. Three- 
fourths of those thirty colonies were deter- 
mined they would not stay on those empty 
frames. ey would swarm out, return, 
and in a few minutes be in the air again. It 
had been nearly three days since I had 
shaken them. No honey was being gather- 
ered, and I noticed that bees were di: opping 
from the cluster on to the bottom-boards. 
began feed:ng back the honey, medicated 
with carbolic acid. 

The next day being Sunday, I went to 
church. I returned to find that five or six 
swarms had come out and returned, nearly 
all the bees going into two or more of the 
hives. One swarm had come out so often I 
had caged the queen. The queen died, and 
the swarm came out without any queen. 
Entirely disgusted with the bees, the next 
morning I shook them on two combs. Now, 
these combs were perfectly free from dis- 
ease, as they had been hanging in the top of 
the woodshed by wires for over a year. 
These were combs the bees had died on dur- 
ing the severe winter of 1903 The bees had 
shown no disease whatever the fall of that 
winter. Combs were clean, and iree from 
honey. This was about six days after the 
bees had been shaken the first time. The 
combs that the bees had built since I fed 
them were melted, and this stopped the 
swarm.ng fever. A few days afterward I 
noticed in front of one hive a drop of rotten 
matter, like that in the combs. Where it 
came from I can not say unless from the bees. 
Did this matter, as large as two peas, contain 
disease-germs? In afew more days I looked 
at the brood and found six diseased cells in 
four colonies. As the honey-flow came on 
at this time, the diseased cells all disappear- 
ed, and the bees built up rapidly; but during 
the drouth between clover and buckwheat 
the disease appeared again. Over half of 
the colonies showed disease. I gave up all 
hopes of getting rid of the disease by shak- 
ing. 

I looked over my back numbers of GLEAN- 
INGS, and read in two instances of what was 
supposed to be pickled brood being cured 
by Italianizing. Like a drowning man grasp- 
ing at the last straw, I immediately ordered 
fifteen Italian queens. The buckwhat flow 
came on, and the colonies all improved ex- 
cept six, which remained rotten with the dis- 
ease, all through the fall flow, and had to be 
united when fall came. Two of these I sul- 

hured. The following snring told the story. 

e fifteen colonies headed by Italian queens 
remained healthy, showing only a few dis- 
eased cells. The other colonies, scattered 
here and there among the Italians, were 
nearly all badly affected with the disease the 
same as the previous spring. This settled 

Ttahanized 


the question with me. I my bees, 
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and have had little trouble since, except 
with mismated queens. 

There is quite a number of hybrid bees 
around me, and I find a mismated queen’s 
bees, although raised from yellow stock, to 
have disease just as badly as the blacks. ‘I 
managed to get rid of my mismated queens 
in the spring by uniting weak colonies with 
them, of course killing first the hybrid 

ueen. I find the goldens better than the 

ree banders. The latter show the disease 
somewhat. An occasional colony is to be 
found that will have it seriously enough so 
it will not store — surplus; but it is a rare 
thing to find a colony of goldens that has 
disease very badly. Some of them will show 
a few cells in a dearth of honey, but nothing 
serious. I find them just as hardy as the 
other. I have the Doolittle and the Alley 


n. 

I mentioned the fact that I sulphured two 
colonies. Well, I took those combs and hived 
my Italian swarms on them that summer, 
and wy f cleaned them up so that they re- 
mained healthy I also took an Italian colo- 
ny and shook it on to the brood of a diseased 
colony. About a third of the brood was dead 
with disease. That was during a dearth of 
honey. and in two weeks nearly all this brood 
was —— I believe the Italians are bet- 
ter housekeepers than the others. They 
clean the disease out as soon as a cell shows, 
and do not give it an opportunity to spread; 


while the hybrids and blacks will let it lie 
and rot, — infecting the adjoining cells. 


Where one has the real yellow goldens 
the queens will sometimes mate with hybrid 
drones that are quite yellow, thus producin 
quite a yell »w bee, having some black blo 
in it, and subject to disease. Mr. Lamson, a 
neighbor bee-keeper whose bees probabl 
took the disease from mine, Italianized wit 
the goldens, and his apiary is now nearly 
free from disease. Others have Italianized 
here the past summer. Mr. Phillips, of 
Washington, D. C.,visited my apiary twice. 
He pronounced the d'sease the regular Eu- 
ropean foul brood. 

bought a Carniolan oe artly to test 
them with the disease. ey also remained 
rfectly healthy. I change combs from one 
ive to another, no matter if they do show 
an occasional cell of disease, and feed any 
honey I want to. In fact, I man the bees 
as if no disease existed. When] find a case 
of disease with considerable diseased brood 
I kill the queen, keep the queen cells cut 
out, and in ten days give to ita ri ueen- 
cell raised from one of my best golden breed- 
ers. This is only a modification of the Alex- 
ander plan. I do not wait py as long, and 
am very particular to see t the queen is 
matedall right. Ifshe is not, lexpectto find 
another case of disease that fall or the fol- 
lowing spring. My theory is this: The bees 
will clean out the diseased brood, and this 
will put a check on the disease for several 
weeks; and by this time brood from the 
young queen is hatching. and these bees, if 
the queen is purely mated, will free the 
combs from disease if it does begin again. 
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This spring I began the season with eigh 
colonies. Three of them were diseased, 
and had to be treated. Two were mismated 
queens. and one was a three-bander. Sey- 
eral others showed a few cells, but nothin 
serious. I did not do any thing with these 
ory that I kept a record of the queens so 
that I would not be using them as breeders. 
I am also very careful about letting any thing 
but pure drones fly. However, most of mine 
are pure. I took 2000 lbs. of white comb 
and 1000 of extracted, and from the fall flow 
2000 lbs. of comb and 1000 of extracted, or a 
tetal of 6000 lbs., and increased the 80 to 160 
colonies. Some of the surrounding bee- 
men have done better than this, as we have 
had a good season. I now keep the bees in 
two yards and winter in the cellar. With 
the disease under control, and the wintering 
problem solved, I feel as if I were on the 
road to success, thanks to bee editors and 
bee-men who are willing to give to begin- 
ners their experience. 
Pierpont, Ohio. 


ABSORBENT CUSHIONS VS. SEALED 
COVERS. 


No Damp Cushions Found in Fifteen 
Years 


BY A. E. JANSEN. 


Ican not imagine why any one should be 
troubled with dampness when using absor- 
bent cushions. I have kept bees for fifteen 
years, — wintered out of doors, never 
with sealed covers, and have never hada 
damp cushion unless the water came through 
the roof, and have never lost more than one 
or two out of fifty or sixty hives, with one 
exception, and that was in the winter of 
1903, when 95 per cent of all the bees in this 
county, not in cellars, died. I lost 10 out of 
50 hives. In referring to my diary I find the 
bees did not have a fly from November 20 till 
Feb. 12. Sealed covers re ba just as good; 
but why make a change when resulis can 
hardly be better? I use double-walled chaff 
hives of standard make, on stands made of 
2x4 wood placed on the und. The en- 
trance is contracted to 4% or % inch; two 
sticks anda thin board are placed on the 
frames, partly covering them; a tray five 
inches deep is used to hold the cushion, 
which is packed with oat chaff so full that 
the telescope cover crowds it hard down on 
the frames, leaving no space between the 
cushion and the cover. The roof is thin, 
covered with tarred paper folded around the 
corners, and secured bya tin cap at each 
corner and at the sides. Our winters are 
very trying on hive covers. They must be 
absolutelv water-proof to stand the soaking 
they get during long winter rains when cov- 
ered with snow. 

FALL UNITING. 

U.S. Donis, p. 745, had trouble with unit. 
ing bees. For fall work, select a day late in 
Nuvember, when it is too cold for bees to 
fly, and when they are likely to be confined 
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to the hives for two or three days. Separate 
the frames to be moved in pairs beforehand, 
and set by the side of the hive where they 
are to go, so they can be handled quickly. 
The queen in the colony to which the united 
bees are to be added must be previously re- 
moved. If more than one queen is allowed 
in the hive, and the weather is warm enough 
for the cluster to break up, there will some- 
times be trouble. A strong queenless colo- 
ny can be united with a two-frame nucleus 
with a queen, and I have never had a fail- 
ure. Be sure the day is quite —- The 
chill they get will not hurt them, but will 
cause them to cluster closer and unite quick- 


er. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


[We observe that you are using standard 
double-walled chaff hives and that the cush- 
ions are filled so full of oat chaff that the 
cover crowds it down hard on the frames, 
“Jeaving no space between the cushion and 
the cover.”’ Practically all of those who re- 
port in favor of absorbing cushions, without 
asealed cover between the cushions and the 
frames, have emphasized the great impor- 
tance of leaving an air space between the 
cushion or packing material and the cover, 
so as to let the absorbents dry out. Assum- 
ing that moisture"passes up through absorb- 
in: cushions, we are unable to understand 
how that moisture can escape when the cov- 
er comes in contact with the cushion, and is 
further protected by a tarred-felt cap over 
the whole. This moisture is bound to ac- 
cumulate, and it seems very remarkable to 
us that your cushions should not be very 
damp before spring.—ED. ] 
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ABSORBENT CUSHIONS VS. SEALED 
COVERS. 


Sealed Covers Not Entirely Sealed; Wheat 
Chaff Better than Oat. 


BY W. H. KIRBY. 


It is about oe Sve years since I started 


keeping bees, and from the start I adopted 
the system of wintering that I still follow— 
that of packing on summer stands in small 
open sheds, as per bottom illustration on p. 
408 of the 1908 edition of the A BC and X YZ 
which shows one of my sheds and my whole 
plan of packing with leaves, etc. With a sev- 
en-inch-deep teles: opic cover, and under cov- 
ers on top of brood-frames, a chaff box, the 
length and width of the hive, with a burlap 
bottom, is placed. These chaff boxes are 
four inches ~ * and filled full of wheat 
chaff. No other kind is as good fur the pur- 
pose. It remains open, and does not pack 
down close like oat chaff when a little damp. 
With the hives packed between and at the 
ack with maple leaves, solid to the tops, 
the tops and fronts of the hives being with- 
out —— they are exposed to the weath- 
er, and in low temperatures the moisture is 
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condensed on them, and inside the front end 
ice will form. This does no harm to the col- 
ony, as it melts and runs out of the entrances 
in mild spells of weather. The covers, hav- 
ing no ventilation, retain the heat of the col- 
ony, and the small amount of moisture that 
rises up through the chaff is attracted to the 
under side of the top of the cover, and a 
small portion of moisture settles on the top 
of the chaff. I have never 7 seen any ice 
under the cover or on top of the chaff—only 
a mere —— ey under the cover; and it 
was very seldom the top or only a part of the 
top of the chaff was wet much below a quar- 
ter of an inch. 

In the spring, when taking off these chaff 
boxes I have found grains of wheat, that 
were left in the chaff, sprouted, and a growth 
of 4 inches made, thus showing that there 
was considerable heat in the chaff to cause 
this amount of germination. 

One fall a number of years ago I had not 
enough chaff to go over all, there being some 
eight or ten hives that I put fine hard-wood 
sawdust on instead of chaff. This was prac- 
tically the same as sealed covers. Every 
one of these colonies was injured, and most 
of them became extinct in the spring. They 
were attacked with dysentery, and outside 
combs were badly molded. This convinced 
me that fine sawdust is a failure for absorb- 
ents, and I have never used it since. 

I think that. if those who winter with cush- 
ions or chaff boxes on sealed covers were 
to examine closely, they would find some 
openings around near covers that allow up- 
per vent lation and let the most of the mois- 
ture escape. Two years ago this month I 
bought a hive of bees from a neighbor who 
brought them in from the country. It hada 
single-board cover nailed on with a little 
crevice near one top corner. They had been 
out beside a strawstack without any protec- 
tion. We brought them home one night 
when the mercury was a little below zero, and 

laced them in leaves. They wintered per- 

ectly, notwithstanding this late cold disturb- 
ance. This experiment makes me think 
there must be some openinys in these sealed 
covers to let off vapor. 

As long as I keep bees I must have a deep 
telescopic cover, and wheat chaff and maple 
leaves for wintering. The last two or three 
winters I have tested some double-walled 
hives packed with leaves, and find them all 


right. 
Wie Ont., Can. 
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NOT IN FAVOR OF HOLDING THE NA- 
TIONAL AT ANY FIXED PLACE 
YEAR AFTER YEAR. 


BY J. W. RUSE, 
President of the Missouri Bee-keepers’ Association. 


The next best thing to attending a conven- 
tion is gettinga report of the sessions. When 
one attends the meetings he talks with many 
other bee-keepers an = ideas that, of 
course, are not given in the reports. Then, 
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besides, there is the pleasure of meeting old 
acquaintances and makin, new ones. 

I have the report before me of the Sioux 
City, Iowa, meeting; and nate a great 
many other ood things I notice, first, what 
President Hilton said when it was proposed 
to locate the meetings at some central place; 
also what Mr. Dadant said endorsing the 
president’s views. I wish to voice my own 
sentiment in this matter. Mr. Hilton and 
Mr. Dadant thought that, to locate the meet- 
ings in one place, would deprive many of go- 
ing on account of the distance to travel. Al- 
though it is very desirable to have as man 
as possible of those present that attend al- 
most every year, many new ones are need- 
ed, so that there may be an exchange of 
views, methods, etc. Now, it is my opinion 
that, if all the meetings were held at one 
point, the death-knell of the Association 
would be sounded and most of the bee-keep- 
ers in the United States would lose interest 
in both the meetings and in the Association. 

The by-laws of the Missouri State Bee- 
keepers’ Association forbid holding a meet- 
ing in the same place twice in succession. 
Violating the by. laws has been suggesied 
more than once; but I have always opposed 
doing so. While we have had meetings in 
some places that were unsolicited by any of 
the local bee-keepers, in almost every in- 
s ance where we did this these local bee- 
keepers did not attend well. 

Our best meetings have been held where 
the local bee. keepers were interested enough 
to give a pressing invitation and to attend all 
the sessions. e always have a rousing 
conventivn on such occasions Iam oppos- 
ed to going anywhere without an invitation 
unless there is a special reason for doing so. 
There are many bee-keepers in my vwn 
county; but very few take any interest in at- 
tending a convention, and for this reason I 
would do my best against locati: g our State 
meetingat this place permanently. I believe 
in passing the appointments around. 

Mexico, Mo. 

$e -____- 


ARTIFICIAL SUBSTITUTES FOR POL- 
LEN. 


Can such Substitutes be Fed Inside the 
Hive During a Time when it is too 
Cold tor Bees to Fly? 


BY F. DUNDAS TODD. 


If I am to judge from the reports that ap- 
peared in the various bee journals, the out- 
st nding feature of the spring of 1909, so far 
as it concerned bee-keepers, was the mark- 
ed dearth of pollen. I happened to be spe- 
ciaily interested in the matter, and so noted 
careiuily the various communications, being 
rather surpr sed to see tha’, over the whole 
continent, the one complaint was made. 
Some peculiarity of the seasonal conditions 
had in most localities preve nted the d-velop- 
ment of the necessary fructifying material in 
the plants; but on Vancouver Island our sit- 
uation was even more exasperating, for all 
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around us was a wealth of pollen in the wil- 
lows; but the weather remained so persis- 
tently cool that the bees could not fly for 
weeks. The first loads were carried in Feb. 
22, but from that date until April 3 there was 
aeeeny a day warm enough for the bees to 


In my own case the situation was a high 
critical one. In September I had fed the 
bees until or es | hive contained at least 25 

ounds of actual weight in stores. Colonies 

ave been known to go through the winter 
here on 12 pounds; so I felt every thing was 
safe and sound. After a zero wave early in 
January I was astounded to find one-third of 
the colonies dead of starvation, while the 
others were on the verge. Now, pollen had 
been carried in freely all the fall; but in 
the dead hives there was nota scrap, and 
mighty little in the others. Candy was at 
once given above the frames; but what to do 
in the matter of giving a substi'ute for pol- 
len was the crucial problem. Asa matter of 
fact I did nothing, for the very good reason 
I did not know what to do. 

The plan of giving flour out of doors I was 
familiar with theoretically; but since the 
tempera’ure was too cold for the bees to fly 
this method was entirely unavailable. So 
all I could do was to hope for the best. and 
watch one colony after another gradually 
fade away of what is generally called *‘spring 
dwindling,’”’ but which one writer recently 
labeled “‘ pollen-dearth.’’ When the weath- 
er did get warm enough for the bees to fly I 
found myself owner of only one-third the 
number of colonies that had been put away 
for the winter, all weak ones at that. 

Naturally there arises the problem, “Is 
there a practicable method of giving a sub- 
stitute for pollen in the hives?” All through 
February and March I searched bee litera- 
ture in vain for 9 on this subject, but it 
was not until fall that I got track of any 
thing that looked feasible. When the sea- 
son’s work was over I decided to read care- 
fully yj! book in my a, just to 
see that I had not missed some useful hint 
that was not considered by the authors to be 
of sufficient importance to be indexed, and 
soon I stumbled over one sentence that was 
suggestive but not at all explicit. 

“The Book of Bee-keeping”’ is a Chicago 
reprint from plates of what is apparently an 
edition originally published in England. At 
the end of a paragraph on spring feeding ! 
found this sentence: ‘*Flour candy can 
given with advantage at this season of the 
year;”’ not a word anywhere as to how it 
should be made, whether the flour should be 
added at the beginning of the cooking, the 
middle, or the end. So the only interpreta- 
tion p»ssible is his: Artificial pollen in the 
form of fl wr can be os pro.ided it is 
mixed in the syrup of which the candy is 
made. : 

The search had now become interesting, 
so all American bee books were gone throng 

age by page. and at last I was rewarded by 

inding a few sentences on the subject in 
Mrs. Comstock’s ‘‘ How to Keep Bees.’’ On 


on ma - 
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page 142 she says, ‘‘ The unbolted rye flour, 
or even oatmeal, or whole-wheat flour, may 
be used by the bees as a substitute with per- 
fect success. The meal may be mixed with 
the candy if it is desirable.’’ Now, this is ex- 
plicit; but I should much like it if some de- 
tails as to methods of cooking had been in- 
cluded. 

‘‘A Modern Bee-farm,”’ by Simmins, is a 
book I like to read in the winter time to 
wrestle with his startling ideas and devices, 
trying to dig the essentials out of his rather 
involved language. Recently I found he also 
has something to say on the flour-candy 

roposition—jyst four words, and then he 

eaves it in —. Let me quote the whole 
paragraph, beginning on page 189 of the 
1904 edition: 

The act of breeding, which recommences, in normal 
colonies, about mid-winter at the center of the cluster, 
is not in itself a disturbing influence, for as yet its ex- 
tent is never develoved beyond the means at hand for 
its moderate continuance. But when the owner be- 
gius unduly to feed candy, and meal'added thereto, then 
the elements of additional unnecessary excitement are 
immediately apparent in a large death-rate caused by 
the premature flight of the workers in search of large 
quantities of water. The cluster expands unnaturally, 
and thereafter a serious drain is made upon the vitali- 
ty — bees in keeping up a higher temperature gen- 
era ° 

There the proposition rests, so far as I am 
concerned, for I am unable to find any more 
references in the bee literature at my dis- 
posal. But Iam intensely interested in this 
method of giving the bees a substitute for 
pollen, if it is practicable, for the indications 
are that this part of the world may have a 
repetition of the seasonal conditions of last 
spring. This is written exactly one year 
from the day when the abnormal zero wave 
struck us; but there are no signs ofits being 
repeated. Instead we are having steady 
cool weather, the thermometer hangin 
around the freezing-point, and have ha 
since the end of November. My bees are 
wintering on about 16 pounds of honey-dew 
and 11 pounds of syrup, so the prospect is 
not altogether cheerful, seeing that they have 
not had a flight for over a month at the date 
of writing, and may be confined three weeks 
more atleast. In most winters here I am as- 
sured there are many flight days each month, 
but this one is different. 

Victoria, B. C., January 4, 1910. 


[It is unfortunate for you that you did not 
ave at your command the back volumes of 
this journal, particularly for the years from 
1877 up to 1 and 1885. During that time 
there was considerable discussion on the 
subject of giving bees what was then called 
“flour candy.’ This is made by mixing one 
part of rye meal with three parts of white 
Sugar, and wetting it down with a little wa 
ter. It is then placed over a slow fire and 
cooked until it is ready to ‘sugar off.’’ This 
point can be determined by dipping the fin- 
ger in cool water, then into tne kettle of 
candy, and immediately back into the water. 
When the film of syrup breaks like eggshells 
from the end of the finger the candy is just 


“— 
tis now taken off the stove; and as soon 
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as it begins to harden on the sides of the 
kettle the mixture is given a ms stirring, 
the stirring being kept up until the candy is 
so thick that it can just be poured. Greased 
tin pans should be in readiness, when the 
contents of the kettle are poured into the 
pans and allowed to cool. Cakes of this 
candy are laid on the brood-frames in the 
spring, or about the time when brood-rear- 
ing will permit. Such candy will supply the 
bees with syrup as well as a farinaceous 
diet, so they will rear brood. 

The question is raised right here, ‘‘ Why is 
there so little said about this kind of candy 
now? Why should not full directions be in- 
corporated in our text-books of to day?”’ In 
the first place, a flour candy, such as is de- 
scribed, is very difficult to make. Even a 
confectioner has to y several batches be- 
fore succeeding. In the second place, the 
meal or flour in the candy is quite likeiy to 
stimulate brood-rearing out of season; and 
brood out of season that chills and dies by 
subsequent cold weather puts a severe drain 
on the colony, if it does not kill it outright. 
For that reason it seemed best generally 
speaking, to let nature handle the problem 
of a farinaceous diet for the bees. Ordina- 
rily, brood-rearing should not commence 
much befovre natural pollen can be gath: red. 
There is only an occasional season like that 
of 1909, when bees really suffer from a want 
of nitrogenous food. itis during ‘such sea- 
sons that a meal or flour candy in the hive 
would be worth every thing to the bee-keep- 
er; but even then it would be far better to 
place dry rye meal on trays outdoors and let 
the bees themseives gather it and carry it to 
their hives. It is much safer for the begin- 
ner to furnish rye meal in this way than to 
give it in the hives. The bees can not, of 
course, gather this rye meal before they can 
use it to advantage, and right here is the 
reason why we recommend meal outdoors 
instead of meal candy in the hive. If, on 
the other hand, the meal be given in the 
hive they are almost sure to begin brood- 
rearing whether conditions are suitable or 
not outside. For that reason we dropped all 
reference to flour candy from our A BC of 
Bee Culture, because we found that begin- 
ners were inclined to overdo it; and some, 
strangely, would yive it during midwinter 
just when it would cause dysentery. There 
is no doubt that flour candy could have been 
given in many yards last spring to very good 
advantage. The weather happened to be 
warm enough for bees to rear brood, but too 
inclement for them to fly very much; and 
when they c-uld fly, there was no natural 
pollen. If meal had been — in the hive 
with the candy, there is no doubt that a large 
amount of brvod would have ben saved 
last spring. As it was, dead brood from all 
over the country was sent to this office, he 
senders inquiring whether the brood died 
from disease. In almost every case a diag- 
nosis showed that the brood provably died 
from a want of the nitrogenous element in 
their food. After natu was sup- 
plied brood ceased dying.—ED.] 
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HONEY FOR COOKING. 


An Experiment in Making Doughnuts with 
Different Amounts of Honey and Sugar. 


BY EMMA M. WILSON. 


After reading what was said about honey 
doughnuts, P 34, Jan. 1, I concluded it might 
be a good plan to try to see what could be 
done. I made three different batches, and 
am sending you samples of each. Batch No. 
1 was made after this recipe: One cup hot 
mashed potato; 2 tablespoonfuls of shorten- 
ing; 1 egg; % cup honey; % cup sugar; 2 
teaspoontuls baking-powder; 1 saltspoon of 
salt; % cup sweet milk; a little nutmeg. 

ake a cream of potato, shortening, hon- 
ey, sugar, and beaten yolk of an egg; then 
add the milk, nutmeg, and salt; lastly, add 
the flour, in which the baking-powder has 
ey sifted, and the white of the egg beaten 
stilf. 

It is hard to tell exactly how much flour 
was used; but don’t mix it very stiff at first; 
then try frying a small piece of dough; and 
if not enough flour, add a little more until 
they are oat right. 

Batch No. 2 was made exactly like No. 1, 
with the exception that one cup of honey 
was used and no sugar. 

Batch No. 3 was the same as No. 1, with 
this difference: One cup each of honey and 
suyar was used instead of % of each, and 
two egys instead of one. 

Now, when | came to fry them I found 
this difficulty. I did not dare to keep the 
lard nearly as hot as when frying doughnuts 
without honey. They browned very quick- 
ly, and would get too brown before they 
were cooked through if the lard was kept 
very hot. Sol rolled them out thinner than 
usual, which helped. None of them were 
more than % inch thick before frying, and 
most of them less. 

Now as to how these three different 
batches were liked at our home. 

The first batch, we all agreed, were good; 
but Dr. Miiler and myself thought they 
might be improved by being just a little 
sweeter. Mrs Miller tnought not. She has 
not quite as sweet a tooth as we have. 

Dr. Miller wanted some made entirely of 
honey, hence the second batch. 

Mrs. Miller and I do not like them as well 
as batch No. 1, and Dr. Miller thinks them 
better. Perhaps there may be some preju- 
dice in the case, because they are made of 
honey. 

Batch No. 3— too sweet for Mrs. Miller. 
Dr. Miller and I think they are pretty good. 

As to the keeping qualities of these dough- 
nuts, I can say nothing as yet, as they were 
baked only yesterday, Jan. 17. I should ex- 
pect those made with all honey to keep best. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am really very sorry for 
your digestion if you have to sample ail the 
doughnuts that are launched upon you; but 
please remember that you invited the catas- 
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[Our own judgment in regard to these 
doughnuts is practically the same as yours. 
No. 1 seems to have the best flavor. No. 2, 
which is all honey, is much more moist, but 
the flavor of honey is a little too pronwunc- 
ed, although some might like it for that very 
reason. No. 3, having a large amount of 
honey and suyar both, is too rich; and. be- 
sides, the doughnut is comparatively dry and 
hard. We have been making sume experi- 
ments here, and it appears that a moderate 
amount of honey and no sugar makes a svft- 
er cake, and gives a flavor that is pleasing. 

We wish to suggest that you put away a 
few of each kind and keep them for a month, 
and then test them for their softness and 
moisture. We should like it if you could re- 
port to us again after, say, sixty or ninety 
days. 

Apparently an excess of sugar and honey 
makes the cake too dry and hard sfter it be- 
gins to age. Honey used alone for sweet- 
ening surely makes a softer cake. Some of 
the very best doughnuts we have eaten were 
very soft but only very mildly sweet. We 
have not much of a ‘‘sweet tooth,”’ and per- 
haps this is why we like the smaller amount 
of sweetening. 

The honey flavor in the doughnuts seems 
to be that of some fall honey, and we should 
like to inquire whether you have ever used 
a mild honey like cluver in making dough- 
nuts. Alfalfa honey is fine for cooking, for 
it does not have a strong flavor, and the 
suggestion of mint or cinnamon is quite 
pleasing.—ED. | 
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DO BEES FLY IN A STRAIGHT LINE AFT- 
TER NECTAR? ARE THEY ATTRACT- 
ED BY SCENT OR SIGHT? 


Golden Italians Not Hardy. 
BY RALEIGH THOMPSON. 


I have made some close observations in 
the last two years. My apiary is in a valley 
half a mile wide, with hills all around except 
on the west, where the unbroken country 
extends for miles. I have traced my bees in 
this direction four miles. I know they were 
my bees for they were aaaeee and the first 
that were brought to this part of the Siate. 
I will say right nere, however, that I did not 
none the goldens long, as they were not 
hardy, and were too much inclined to rob. 
There is no strain of bees that goes ahead of 
the leather-colored Italians. 

There is a very narrow valley running east 
for about two miles. My apiary is south of 
this about 300 yards, and is situated at the 
foot of a hill with a narrow opening into the 
valley on the north. Now my bees go north 
through this opening, then turn east and fol- 
low this valiey along the soutn side and the 
sumac on the hills at the upper end—that Is, 
at the east end. The valley is very irregular 
in outline, and I have watched bees fol- 
low this route for hours. The hills are cov- 
ered with timber. 
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Like many others I thought bees found 
nectar by sight; but I believe now they find 
it by scent. 
thirty acres of alsike 2% miles northwest of 
my apiary. There was very litile clover 
nearer, and the first ten days that this clover 
was in bloom the wind was blowing from the 
east. The bees were storing some from 
sources around home, but not a bee was go- 
ing to the wy; ! acres. I was becoming dis- 
couraged. for I had supposed that bees would 
go to that alsike clover. One es how- 
ever, as I was coming from the barn I heard 
an uproar and thought the bees were swarm- 
ing. I ran out, and it seemed as though all 
the bees were leaving the hives. They were 
going to that alsike clover, the wind having 
changed so that it blew from that thirty-acre 
field. The supers filled up rapidly. All the 
bees had to fly over timber almost all the 
way to get to this clover, and hence I am 
convinced that they find nectar by scent 
rather than by sight. 

Oakwood, Ind. 


[This confirms to a great extent some ob- 
servations which we made while at the Alex- 
ander apiary, located, as it is, upon a side 
hill, commanding a view of a valley where 
the eye can take in a panorama miles distant. 
We have been under the impression that 
bees depend largely on a telescopic vision to 
determine the exact location of any flora 
that might have honey; and while this may 
be true our correspondent has introduced 
pretty strong proof showing that they are al- 
so guided (sometimes at least) by scent. 
This is very interesting, and we shall be 
pleased to know whether others have ob- 
served the same thing.—ED. ] 
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THE ALEXANDER PLAN OF CURING 
EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD. 


Even if it is a Success, is it Ahead of the 
McEvoy Method from the Standpoint of 
Economy? the Alexander Plan Means 
a a Colony Must Dwindle Forty-five 

ays. 


BY E. M. GIBSON. 


I fail to see any thing but loss in the Alex- 
ander plan of treating foul brood of either 


the European or American type. I am well 
aware that it would be futile to gainsay any 
thing which that grand old man of Maren 
might endorse (page 760, Dec. 15), but I do 
not think the Alexander plan has the stamp 
of his unqualified endorsement as yet, and 
s9 we may give our reasons for doubting, 
and let the readers be the judges. 

With the above-mentioned method the 
queen is taken away from the diseased colo- 
ny until the brood is all hatched, which takes 
21 days (I have my doubts as to whether 
this is long enough in all cases of European; 
certainly it is not for the American kind). 
Well, 21 days are gone without a laying 
queen in the hive at best. One is now in- 
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troduced that is supposed to be laying; but 
if a virgin she does not lay until the 21 days 
have passed. There is no “oe queen, 
then, until the expiration of 24 days; for, 
even if a laying } nage is introduced, it will 
be three days before she lays. Now it will 
be 21 days more before any brood is hatched, 
making a total of 45, and by this time the 
colony is much reduced in numbers of bees, 
and little or nothing can be expected of it in 
the way of surplus for the season. 

What is to be done with the queens taken 
away from the diseased colonies? No one 
but a queen-breeder would be likely to have 
nuclei enough to accommodate them; and to 
prepare nuclei not only takes time, but 
means a further loss of bees and brood. 
Then there are two queens to hunt for—one 
in the diseased colony and one in the hive 
from which the brood is taken, for fear of 
getting the queen also. 

Let us analyze the McEvoy plan, on the 
other hand, modified by using full sheets of 
foundation to start with—a plan which has 
been successful in my case, and which has 
led me to believe that the use of starters is 
superfluous if one is careful in other ways. 
One might use starters and be careless in 
some other way which would prove more 
disastrous. With the modified McEvoy 
treatment we do not have to find the queen. 
It is not necessary to start nuclei to hold 
surplus queens, and no colonies need be 
robbed of brood and bees. With one helper 
I can transfer a colony on to foundation ev- 
ery ten minutes, and keep up this rate for 
eight or ten hoursa day. One would have 
to be extremely successful to find 48 to 60 
queens in one day (I am making these com- 
parisons of time, etc., as I write). In three 
days after a colony has been brushed on to 
the foundation, combs will have been built, 
and eggs laid in them; and from that time 
on, the queen will have all the room that she 
can possibly use, so that in 24 days from the 
time the colony is treated there is hatching 
brood in as good a set of combs as were taken 
away, all being filled with brood. In the 
Alexander plan the queen in the same time 
will have just commenced to lay, and 21 
days must yet elapse before any brood 
hatches to strengthen the colony. 

The only difference between the McEvoy 
treatment and the plan of shaking bees on 
to foundation to make them honey into 
the super is the brood that is given back to 
the bees after it is hatched. I know by ex- 
perience that a colony brushed on to foun- 
dation, as soon as the bees begin to build 
freely in the spring will be only one extract- 
ing behind those which are not so treated, 
providing the disease has not depleted them 
too much, and they have a vigorous queen. 

If there is sufficient honey in the diseased 
combs that were removed to be worth while, 
it can be extracted, boiled, and fed back aft- 
er being diluted, and, if one cares to go to 
the trouble of utilizing the brood to start 
new colonies, this can be done by piling u 
the combs six or seven bodies high and let- 
ting the brood hatch, then putting all the 
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bees into a single hive, giving them a set of 
frames filled with foundation and a layin 

queen. I followed this plan with a part o 
my diseased combs, but abandoned it, as the 
process was too slow. It is my opinion that 


the few colonies which we may get in this ~ 


way hardly pay, for the work is nearly dou- 
bled, and the diseased combs are left around 
too long. I have always felt that the sooner 
they are gotten rid of the better. The wax 
from a full set of combs will goa long way 
toward making foundation to refill the frames. 
Now add the set of combs made by the colo- 
ny treated and we are ahead of the Alexander 
plan (not counting the diseased honey), by 
the amount of wax from the combs and by 
two-thirds of a crop of honey, at least; for a 
colony that has been 45 days without hatch- 
ing brood in the height of the honey-flow 
can not be expected to produce any surplu-; 
and if the bees gather even enough for their 
own consumption they will do well. 

As to what we get for our time of melting 
up the diseased combs, making foundation, 
and refilling the frames, 1 can say that the 
treatment of either kind of foul brood can be 
done successfully only during the honey- 
flow, and it is hardly necessary to ask how 
much 21 days in the height of the honey-flow 
is worth. e think any one would be will- 
ing to do the work above men ‘ioned for even 
one-half the honey that is produced in that 
time. 


CONDITIONS DIFFERENT AT THE ALEXANDER 
YARD. 


It must be remembered that conditions 
were very different with Mr. Alexander than 
with most of us AsI understand it, all of 
his surplus was derived from buckwheat, the 
bees building up on the earlier flowers, so 
that he had the whole summer in which to 
manipulate the bees in settled weather. Un- 
der these circumstances a queen could be 
removed from the hive fr 21 days, and there 
would still be plenty of time for the colony 
to build up for the main honey-flow. Many 
of the things which Mr. Alexander advocat- 
ed can not be successfully followed, for this 
same reason. I have in mind dividing. put- 
ting weak colonies above stronger ones, etc. 
I have twice tried his method of dividing by 
putting brood on above and setting the super 
off after ten days, and it isa: omplete failure 
here, for the weather is toochangeable. The 
weather may be all right when the work is 
done; but before the ten days is up, a cold 
spell may come, the queen.cells will be torn 
down, and started over again in a few days 
with brood that is too old. Any one who 
practices this plan long, where these same 
conditions exist, will soon have a lot of worth- 
less queens. Then in the case of putting 
weak colonies above strong ones until they 
are stronger, if it happens to turn cold the 
bees will all leave the small colony and 
down with the larger one below where it is 
warmer, leaving the queen above to freeze. 
It is better to double two or three of the 
smaller colonies and give them less space to 
keep warm. I can see how all of these plans 
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may be successful after the weather becomes 
settled and the time for sudden changes is 
past. In this section bees have a long time 
to build up—from February to June; but 
this is during the rainy season when the 
weather is unsettled and conditions are very 
similar to the spring months in the East. 
Jamul, Cal. 


[Mr. E. M. Gibson, it will be remembered, 
is the correspondent in California who has 
written such excellent articles during the 
last year or so. His compleet analysis of the 
two methods of cure, the McEvoy and the 
Alexander, should be carefully read by all 
those who are interested in this great ques- 
tion of ridding the country of brood diseases. 
It is most certainly true that the question of 
locality must be given careful consideration. 
In this connection we recall that more than 
one of our subscribers were not able to work 
some of the methods advocated by Mr. Alex- 
ander, and this was due to difference in con- 
ditions. 

Referring to the Alexander cure, it is pos- 
sible that this could be applied to good ad- 
vantage after the white-clover flow, when 
there would be a period of comparatively lit- 
tle brood-rearing. In most localities in the 
Northern States after the middle of July, 
when clover and basswood are out of bloom, 
there will be practically nothing doing for 
the bees for a month. Now, it would be 
possible that the Alexander method of cure 
might be applied at such times to the entire 
yard without great loss, and feeding after- 
ward. On the other hand, when a honey- 
flow is on, or, we will say, during the spring 
when brood-rearing should be carried on to 
its limit, it would seem that the Alexander 
plan would be expensive and wasteful, and 
that at such times the McEvoy method 
should be employed instead. 

The last time we visited Mr. Alexander we 
talked over the McEvoy and the Alexander 
plan of cure. If we remember correctly, he 
made the statement that the McEvoy plan 
failed to rid his apiary of the disease; that it 
was only after he employed his dequeening 
method that relief came. He then went on 
to mention yard after yard of some of the 
most successful bee-keepers in New York 
who had been using the McEvoy treatment, 
and how, in spite of all their efforts, the 
ey was continually coming back. _ In la- 

er years, however, the McEvoy plan as now 
administered seems to be giving good re- 
sults, for, as we understand it, both Europe- 
an and American foul brood are well under 
control. As the McEvoy plan has been used 
almost exclusively, this condition of affairs 
is brought about by that particular plan of 
treatment. 

We are still desirous of securing further 
reports on this general subject. In the mean- 
time it would seem that we must take care- 
fully into consideration the question of local- 
- and general conditions. There are prob- 
ably times when a combination of the two 
methods can be employed to very good ad- 
vantage,—ED.] 
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OUTDOOR-WINTERED COLONIES LOSING A COUPLE OF 
DOZEN OF BEES DAILY; IS IT AN ABNORMAL CON- 
DITION? 


I have my bees outdllrs in a good tight outside case; 
8 single-story hives about four inches apart packed 
with straw between hives; also behind and on top. 
Each hive has an entrance 3 inches by %, with a storm- 
door leaned up in front to keep out sunlight, storms, 
and wind. I notice every day 20 or 25 bees from cer- 
tain hives, and four or five bees from others, come 
out and die on the alighting-board, the weather nearly 
down to z-ro. Can you say if this condition is right, 
or are they too warm? Should the entrance be en- 
larged to six or eight inches? It seems to me that at 
this rate of coming out there will be few if any left by 
spring. C. A. YORK. 

Ruscomb, Ont., Jan. 13. 


{No matter how well bees are packed outdoors, there 
will be a certain mortality taking p'ace daily. Some 
bees, because of bad food, venture from the cluster; 
others, from other causes, become chilled. then starve 
and die. Others still, because of old age, also drop off. 
Four or five dead bees daily is not a great loss, if you 
stop to figure it up, and is not much larger than we bave 
had at Medina, and what we have observed at other 
yards where bees are wintered outdoors. They may 
not appear at the entrance every day; but on certain 
days when it warms up there will be a sort of house- 
cleaning in which there will be quite a number of bees 
pushed out, and one Would think that a large number 
were dying. The probabilities are you have an aver- 
age of at least ten thousand bees in each of your hives. 
Suppose there is a maximum daily mortality of 25 bees. 
There are about sixty days, possibly, of cold weather. 
This would make only 1500 bees, or a iotal of fifteen 
per cent of the survivals. The stronger the colony the 
larg: r the number of bees that will die daily, but the 
smaller the percentage of loss. 

The number of bees found dead at the entrance will 
be much greater this winter than usual on account of 
honey-dew. If you have no honey-dew your daily 
percentage of loss should be smaller. 

But the death loss outdoors is usually no greater (if 
as large) than the loss inside of a good cellar. We 
have stepped in many a cellar and found anywhere 
from one to two inches of dead bees on the floor, and 
yet out of that same cellar would come a lot of strong 
healthy colonies for spring. It has been contended 
that many of these bees are superannuated, and would 
die any way. Itis our opinion, based on our own ex- 
Perience, that a two-inch deep loss of bees all over the 
cellar bottom is too great. We have wintered in our 
shop cellar, and the total number on the cellar bottom 
—well, they could almost be counted. 

But perhaps some who were wintering outdoors will 
report that they see no dead bees in fro:t of the en- 
trances of their hives. The first warm day the bees 
can fly in the spring there will be found quite a large 
bunch of them in front of the entrance of almost every 
colony, if there is very much honey-dew in the hive. 
qaeee would be the bees that died all during the win- 

er. 


_Right here ought to be entered a caution. Some- 
times the dead bees will clog up the entrance, and then 
there is sure to be trouble; because a closed entrance 
usually means death to the whole colony. 

Replying to your question, your entrances are large 
enough providing they are kept clear of dead bees. If 
you do not make a practice of raking them out clean 
about once a month, the entrance had better be 8x>% 
in the case of a strong colony.—ED. 


CARBOLIC ACID IN SPRAYING-SOLUTIONS TO PREVENT 
BEES FROM BEING POISONED. 

Mr. Root:—I was pleased to receive your letter of the 
15th. inclosing one from Messrs. Metcalfe & Parks, of 
Mesilla Park, N. M., who, I remember, rep rted to 
you last year that their bees had been poisoned by ar- 
senical sprays on fruit-blossoms. In reply to your in- 
quiry as to whether carbolic acid can be used in dilute 
solution in the spray liquid to repel the bees and at 
the same time not injure the setting of the fruit, I will 
Say that I think this is possible. I must immedistely 
confess that I have had no practical experience in this 
Matter, nor do I know any one e!se who has had such. 

y recommendation would be that the trees be spray- 
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ed just after the blossoms drop. They are not then 
secreting nectar, and the bees would not be working 
on them. Lhe results of spraying would be fully as 
good as or better than if the liquid be applied while 
the trees are in bloom. From a horticultural sta: d- 
point I surely do not think it best to spray trees with 
any thing while they are in bloom. Thus the danger 
of killing the bees will be entirely overcome. 

As the inquirer does not state what kinds of fruits he 
sprayed I can not give the formula with such certainty 
as I would if I knew for sure whether they are the 
pome fruits or the stone fruits. In ge eral, however, 
2 'bs. of arsenate of lead, 1 lb of bluestone, and 3 lbs. 
of lime in 50 gallons of water will be found safe and 
efficient. If there really be danger of the bees sipping 
this, it can be avoided by the addition of a very small 
quantity of carbolic acid. The crude article will do as 
well as the refined, and is, of course, much less expen- 
sive. By shaving 1 lb. of hard soap tine, in a gallon 
of hot water, one can add one gallon of carbolic acid 
to this soap solution, and emuisify it by vigorous beat- 
ing or churning through a spray-pump. It will be- 
come a creamy mass, and can be kept as a stock solu- 
tion. Only enough of this will be needed in each bar- 
rel or tank of the arsenical spray to repel the bees; 
and as bees are very readily repelled by the odor of 
earbolic acid, this means that the quantity will be so 
slight as not to prove injurious to young fruits. It is 
my opinion that the addition of one-tenth of one per 
cent of the carbolic acid would pollute the spray liq- 
uid so as to repel the bees, and that considerably more 
than one per cent will be needed to injure the fruits. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 18. H. A. SURFACE, 

Economic Zoologist. 

(Reference ha- been made before in these columns 
to the use of carbolic acid in spraying-solutions to 
keep the Lees away from the fruit-trees; but no one so 
far seems to have any detinite knowledge of how the 
acid has been used. If any one can furnish the infor- 
mation we shall be glad to hear from him. In the 
meantime we have no doubt that the suggestions made 
by Professor Surface (who is probably one of the best 
authorities in the United States on spraying) will be 
safe to follow.—ED.] 


KEEPING WEEDS DOWN AROUND HIVES. 

How can I prevent grass and weeds from growing 
about my hives? For some time I have had my ashes 
put in the apiary in order to keep down grass and 
weeds, and to give the place a neat appearance; but 
this season dandelions, docks, and fall grass are most 
luxuriant; and even salt does not kill them as I once 
thought it would. Kindly teil me something not poi- 
sonous to bees that will surely keep down all growth 
around the hives. 

Moorestown, N. J., Aug. 7. S. E. WILLIAMS. 


{If you have a permanent location for your apiary, 
and wish to go to the expense, a good way is to make 
a concrete foundation for the hives. This can be 
made a few inches larger than the hive in order to 
prevent grass and weeds from growing too close. The 
top of this foundation may be made level with the 
ground; and since «here would be no object in using a 
very thin mixture of concrete we believe that one part 
of cement to nine or ten parts of sand and gravel 
would be sufficient. If the: and and gruvel can be ob- 
tained cheaply, the expense will thus not be very 
great aside trom the labor of making them. 

Salt will kill weeds and grasses if enough is used. It 
is so cheap that small handfuls of it scattered here and 
there, especially around the entrances of the hives, 
will make short work of vegetation not wanted. If 
your yard is located out in the country where sheep 
are kept, you can easily crop down grass and weeds by 
letting the sheep loose in the bee-yard at night. In 
fact, it will do no harm to leave them there all day. 
Occasionally a sheep will get close to an entrance; but 
unless a bee stings it around the eyesor nose it can do 
but very little harm. It does not take a sheep long to 
learn to push its head under a clump of bushes, when 
the rest of its anatomy will be taken care of by its 
wool.—ED. | 


MOVING BEES IN COID WEATHER; IS SNOW A PROTEC- 
TION TO OUTDOOR-WINTERED BEES? 


What, in your judgment, would be best for me, as 
I do not find any thing printed regarding my situation? 
I have bought 60 colonies of bees 20 miles distant; ex- 
pected them to have sufficient stores to remain where 
they are outside; but by chance I discovered they were 
very light. We have a solid sheet of snow from one to 
three feet deep all over. Would you advise me to 
move them home those 20 miles on sleighs when we 
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get a temperature of from 30 to 40°, and place them ina 

liar where I already have 70 colonies? Would 
you expect it to cause a great loss owing to bees filling 
themselves or wouid it not be just as bad in early 
spring when roads are rough, owing to the greater ac- 
tivity of bees at that time? 

I have another yard of 60 colonies snowed half under 
before I could get them in the cellar. They are in or- 
dinary dovetailed hives, Colorado covers, so I left 
them, thinking the snow was as good as any protection 
to bees. Would you put them in the cellar the last 
two months, as I now have a cellar empty ready for 
bees? NEILS 


A. NELSON. 
Dike, Iowa, Jan. 18. 


{It is perfectly feasible to move bees during cold 
weather when sleighing is good, although we would 
select a time when it is just below freezing. We would 
not advise waiting until spring when the roads are 
broken up. If they be moved now and put into a cel- 
lar the disturbance would cause no tiouble—at least, 
reports where precisely this same thing has been done 
in the past have not shown any bad results. | 

Yes, snow, if banked up around the hives, is a decid- 
ed protection. The more we can have the better, pro- 
viding it does not melt around the entrance and freeze, 
sealing the entrance hermetically. That is the only 
danger arising from too much snow. An ordinary 
light snow banked up around the entrance will do no 
harm; but should there come a thaw, then a severe 
freeze-up afterward, the apiarist would do well to look 
to his entrances.—ED.)} 


CAN THE DOOLITTLE PLAN OF NON-SWARMING BE WORK- 
ED WITH THE CHAFF HIVE? FEEDING BEES WITH A 
SYRUP MADE FROM SCRAPS OF CANDY. 


Will you please inform me how to work the Doolit- 
tle plan of non-swarming? I have all double-walled 
hives with tight bottoms. Could I put a single-walled 
hive on top? Can I shake No. 2 hive into No. 1 instead 
of No. 1 into No. 2? 

I also should like your opinion of feeding scraps of 
candy to bees in the spring in syrup form, such as 
horehound, anise, tartaric acid, menthol, peppermint, 
butter-scotch, leaving out medicated cough drops, 
burnt sugar, etc. PHILIP F. DEBBOLD. 
Clinton, N. Y., Jan. 19. 


(There is no reason why you should not work the 
Doolittle system of non-swarming with a double-wall- 
ed chaff hive, providing such hive is built on the mod- 
ern plan, so that a single-walled hive or super can be 
set ontop. If you consult the bee-supply catalogs you 
will find in most cases that single-walled supers and 
hive-bodies can be used on top of double-walled chaff 
hives of the same frame capacity. 

We would not advise you to give bees syrup made 
from scrap candy during cold weather. You can use 
this to good advantage toward spring when the 
will have a little opportunity for a cleansing flight. 
As a general thing we would not recommend any thing 
for winter food except the best of honey or granulated- 
sugar syrup. 

Burnt sugar would be almost sure death to a colony, 
although it could be used safely enough in warm 
weather when the bees can fly.—ED.} 


BEES GETTING CHILLED AT THE ENTRANCES OF THE 
HIVES. 

I started bee-keeping in the spring of 1908 with one 
——-. I increased this colony to four fairly strong 
colonies, which are provided with good stores, and are 
in single-walled hives, packed warmly in winter cases. 
The bees wintered well last winter; but this winter, al- 
though the conditions are the same, I find a handful 
of dead bees every few days around the entrances, 
both outside and inside. They seem to run to the en- 
trance and get chilled so that they are unable to get 
back. Is the hive too warm or too cold? We have had 
zero weather lately, and I had the entrances %x2 
inches, but have lengthened them to 6 inches and in 
some cases to 8; but the bees come out and die just the 
same. If this keeps on I shall lose all before spring, 
as a handful every other day is too much loss for any 
colony. P. J. HOEVEL. 
Bradentown, Fla. 


{Mortality of bees is greater during severely cold 
winters than mild ones. This is one reason why you 
find more dead bees in front of the entrances this win- 
ter than last; but probably the greatest reason for mak- 
ing the bees come out is the character of the food. If 
there is much honey-dew in your hives many bees 
will become uneasy on account of their intestines be- 
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coming clogged. Those bees you see coming out are 
probably seeking a chance to fly. They chill and die 
wher they come outside. Bad food is one of the causes 
that induce spring dwindling.—ED.] 


NEW MEXICO WELL ADAPTED TO BEE-KEEPING. 


As I have not seen any thing from our country, I 
venture to report. I live in the northwest corner of 
New Mexico, in what is known as “The Sunny San 
Juan Co.” This is a great fruit country—one of the 
best in the West. It is a new country, with a delight- 
ful climate, and one of the very best for bees. 

have been in the bee business for a number of 
years, and I have made it my leading business. I can 
say that, so far, I have never made a failure. Failures 
do come, but I have been so fortunate as to escape. 

I started with bees in this place one year ago by pur- 
chasing 140 coionies. Of these I lost 35 in the spring; 
and as I had to feed, things looked discouraging; but 
the willows began to bloom, the bees took courage, 
and we got a good honey-flow. Afterward the swarms 
came till I now have 170 colonies. 

I had a large swarm July 4 that filled the hive and 
made me seven 24-section cases of honey that sold at 
home at $2 75 a case. 

I have kept a strict book account, and I find that an 
investment of 8528 for bees and all supplies has brought 
a return of $895 in twelve months, and I now have more 
bees and supplies on hand than I started with. 

I did equally well when in Colorado; but I think 
this the best country for bees that I have seen yet. I 
have been in a number of States. 

REV. T. D. SAFFELL. 

Farmington, New Mex., Dec. 20. 


HOW TO MAKE SYRUP SO THAT IT WILL NOT CANDY. 


Several years ago my father kept bees at Quincy, 
Michigan, and one winter he was obliged to feed his 
bees quite a little syrup. He experienced some diffi- 
culty with the first he made in keeping it from candy- 
ing. He was a subscriber to GLEANINGS at that time; 
and as I remember it he wrote you to learn how to 
make the syrup properly. I do not keep bees, but have 
occasion to make syrup from granulated sugar fre- 
quently, but have not been successful in making it so 
it will not candy. The syrup we make we prefer to 
have quite heavy. E. D. RICKETSON. 

Mason City, lowa, Jan. 19. 

(Our practice is to put nothing in the syrup to pre- 
vent candying; but there are some who find it neces- 
sary, especially if the syrup is thick, say two 2% parts 
of sugar to one of water. To prevent candying, Dr. 
Miller recommends a teaspoonful of tartaric acid to 
every 20 pounds of sugar. Doolittle uses honey in 
place of acid in these proportions: 15 lbs. of water, 30 
Ibs. of sugar, a: d after the mixture hus been thorough- 
ly — he adds 5 lbs. of extracted honey, making in 
all 50 lbs. of feed —ED.]) 





IS THERE ANY LAW REGULATING THE DISTANCE OF 
BEES FROM THE HIGHWAY? 


Will you please inform me if there is any law as to 
how far bees may be set from the hives of our neigh- 
bors—also from the street? Wo. H. MORSE. 

North Girard, Pa., Jan. 19. 


(There is no law in any of the States that we know 
of that regulates the distance that bees shall be kept 
from the general highway. As a matter of precaution, 
however, we would advise putting all bees in the back 
end of a town lot, or, if they are to be located in the 
country, at least 100 feet from the general highway, 
and the same distance from the line fence, especially 
if there is a cultivated tteld in which horses may be 
driven in plowing or cultivating.—ED.)} 


A SUCCESSFUL WAY OF KILLING RATS. 


There are many ways to catch rats; but most traps 
are useless so faras getting the “old timers”’ is con- 
cerned. An experiment of mine has proved success- 
ful with both the old and the young rats. I take two 
tin pans: fill one with meal and dry plaster of Paris, . 
half and half, well mixed together, and the other one 
with cold water. I put them where the rats can get to 
them easily, and then watch if possible. The rats eat 
the meal and then drink the cold water. The pla-ter 
causes them to drink a good deal of water, which sets 
the plaster and causes death. I have found rat- after- 
ward almost as hard as a stone. W. HACKING. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


(This looks as if it might work well. If any reader 
tries it we should like to have him report.—ED.] 
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OUR HOMES 


By A. I. Roor 





Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.—MATT. 
16: 





16. 

Loot, save us; we perish.—MATT. 8 : 25. 

Most automobiles—in fact, I think I may 
say all automobiles—have a special and ex- 
ceedingly important mechanism called the 
“brake;’’ and this brake, orsystem of brakes, 
is for the purpose of not only checking speed 
but of omens the machine speedily to a 
standstill when occasion may. require. ‘Ihe 
machine I have run for so many years (and 
so many thousand miles) was made with three 
brakes. First, if 7 pull the starting-lever 
backward instead of forward it acts as a 
brake. Besides this brake there is a pedal 
to be operated by the left foot. This is more 
powerful, and will. if pushed hard, bring the 
engine almost ‘‘up standing”’ at once. You 
might at first thought say, ‘‘Why, these two 
brakes are surely enough;’’ but, listen and 
consider. Suppose the chain (or other ma- 
chinery) that connects the engine to the 
drivewheels should suddenly break. Chains 
wear out, and are often run when they are 
liable to break and drop clear off the machine. 
Of what use is your brake on the engine when 
the chain is gone? Suppose you are going 
up a long steep hill and your chain gives 
way. Your machine will at once go down 
backward ata speed requiring the utmost 
skill of the most expert chauffeur to keep it 
from a disastrous wreck. 

Well, to guard against such contingencies 
all good machines have what is called an 
“emergency brake.’’ This brake has no 
connection with the engine, but clutches 
with a grip of steel the powerful driving- 
wheels of the craft; and the lever that works 
the device, although out of sight, and asarule 
unused, is so close to the driver’s right hand 
that he can grasp it firmly, if need be, in the 
fraction of a second. 1 hardly need tell you 
of the importance of thoroughly testing this 
emergency brake often. Ifa dog suddenly 
rushes in front of you, you should be able 
not only to save the dog, but possibly save a 
smashup of the whole outfit, endangering 
the limbs and lives of the occupants. Run- 
ning over a worthless dog recently overturn- 
ed and made an expensive wreck of a big 
and valuable machine. 

Let us now change the subject a little. 
Last evening (Wednesday) the leader of our 

rayer-meeting took the subject of prayer 

e asked different members present several 
questions, and finally gave me the question, 
“To whom should we go in prayer?” In 
reply I gave the above abut the automobile, 
and finally added we should go to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that it is every Christian’s 
privilege to find in him an “emergency 

rake”’ fully adequate to arrest our frail hu- 
man bark and pilot it safely through ail life’s 
emergencies That little prayer, ‘Lord, 
help,” has been my ‘emergency brake” 
ever since I started to follow the lowly Naza- 
rene. | have before told you that I have used 
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it so much thatit rings out in my heartlike an 
alarm bell (all of itself 1 might almost say), 
whenever danger or a crisis app: ars. When 
the danger is very great, the prayer is, ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus, help.”’ 

I want to give you two instances of how 
this ‘‘emergency brake’”’ works. 

One morning years ago, I came over to 
the factory just before the whistle blew and 
found the janitor (an elderly man who had 
been long in | yt talking vehement- 
ly to a group of the hands. He wasso much 
stirred up he did not notice my presence, 
and kept on. I soon gathered from the smiles 
from those present that it was my poor self 
he was rating. Finally he turned so as to 
discover I was present and had heard his 
tirade. He stopped a little; but. as he was 
still angry he turned on me and gave me, 
right before a lot of hands, a regular ‘‘ blow- 
ing-up.’”’ I think his charge was that I was 
too easy with certain ones. that I had partic- 
ular favorites who broke rules as they _—— 
ed, etc. I had opened my mouth to reply and 
tell him, as pleasantly as I could. to hunt up 
a better lot of folks to work with; but, sharp 
and clear, came the ‘‘l.ord, help!” The 
‘“‘emergency brake’’ gave orders to say 
a to him at all while he was angry, 
even though he Aad been stirring up disre- 
spect to hisemployer. I looked around smil- 
ingly on the crowd that had gathered, then 
walked away with long rapid strides amid 
the roars of merriment from the group of 
bystanders. I felt happy over my victory 
(as the Christian always does), and forgot 
all about the incident until along toward noon 
when the janitor followed me into one of the 
basements, and, with tears in his eyes, said 
something as follows: 

‘*Mr. Root, I do not know how I can ever 
thank you enough for not turning me off on 
the spot this morning as I deserved. Iam 
out of health, and touchy, I suppose. I don’t 
think you know how some of them take pains 
to vex me and hinder me from looking after 
the interests of the business. You have al- 
ways been my best friend; and if you will 
forgive me this time I will try to show you 
my penitence is not all empty words. Iam 
trying to be a Christian; but I make such 
poor work of it I sometimes think I had bet- 
ter give it all up.”’ 

He was in our employ several years after- 
ward; and, when near to death, he sent for 
his old employer; and it was my privilege to 
cheer him up as best I could ere he took the 
trip across the dark valley. 

Now, friends, suppose I had on that partic- 
ular morning told him with harsh words to 
‘*get off our premises, and never show your 
face here again!’’ What would have been 
the result? He and I would have been ene- 
mies the rest of our lives. His Christianity 
would have received a shock, and mine too, 
for such things always ‘‘cut both ways.” 
Don’t you think you had better adopt my 
‘‘emergency brakes’’? It will cost you noth- 
ing, for the Savior’s love is as free as the air 
we breathe and the water we drink. I have 
outlined in the above two ways of settling a 
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difficulty. What would be the effect on hu- 
manity should one spend his whole life in 
the way I was prompted to do, rather than the 
other way? 

Before giving the second illustration let 
me say the dear children, as well as Mrs. 
Root, have often cbjected to that portion of 
these Home papers where I tell of my own 
temptations and impu!ses toward selfishness 
and wrong; and God knows it is no pleasant 
task to admit I am ney to be selfish. 

I give you these conflicts just as | give you 
my fights against the wild animals that de- 
stroy my chickens, t_ at you may in like man- 
ner come out victorious against the foes of 
honest industry. 

My old father was, while on the farm, 

atly interested in raising and selling cults. 
ell, when he was making a sale he was so 
careful to tell the purchaser the faults as 
well as the good qualities of the horse in 
question, that we children used to tell him 
he overdid the matter, and made out the 
horse worse than he really was. I hope it 
was true (bless his memory) that he was 
more concerned about being strictly honest 
than he was about getting a good round price 
for his ho:se fl- sh 

Now I hope you will excuse me for going 
into the details pretty fully of a simple little 
transaction, for there are important principles 
involved in it. 

I was away from home, in a town where I 
was not very well acquainted. I had an im- 
portant letter to mail and was out of stamps,* 
and, still worse, but little money to buy them. 
It was just before the holidays, and there 
was so much mail and so many packages 
that extra help was called into the office. 
The additional help was only a schoolgirl, 
evidently; but I presume the postmaster de- 
cided she could — at the stamp. window, 
even if she had but little experience with 
money and making change. I laid downa 
coin, and asked for 25 two cent stamps. Aft- 
er a little time in counting the stamps, she 
handed them over to me with two coins—a 
half-dollar and a quarter. Let me digress a 
little right here. If I should tell you of some- 
thing I had dreamed, no one could tell wheth- 
er | told the exact truth or not. Only God 
could tell. In the same way, when I tell you 
of the conflicts that went on in my own 
mind, only God knows whether or not I am 
truthful. Asnear as I can remember, it was 
in a somewhat absent-minded way I took the 
coins and the stamps and went over to anoth- 
er part of the office to mail the letter. As I 
was dropping the letter in the box I was 
aware my spiritual nature was waking up. 
The ‘‘alarm,”’ or, if you choose, conscience, 

rotested, and I looked at the coins in my 

and. I went back to the girl and said: 

“Did you not make a mistake? Twenty- 
five two-cent stamps would be fifty cents.” 

“Oh! I guess I did,’”’ she replied, and I 
gave her back the quarter. 

Nothing | pee peri wrong in the above, 
is there? I would gladly stop here; but I can 


* I had lost a check I was expecting to get cashed at 
the bank. 
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not, and be truthful. I put the half-dollar in 
my pocket and started to go away; but the 
‘*emergency brake ’’ came down harder than 
ever. My impression, when I laid down the 
coin for the stamps, was that it was only . 0 
cts., but when 5v and 25 also came back with 
the stamps, I tried to persuade myself it must 
have been a dollar after all, and decided to 
let it go at that; but when I was just about to 
step out at the doorway I recalled that I had 
searched my pockets just before going to the 
oflice, and declared there wasn’t a ‘* whole 
dollar’’ in my possession. The conflict in 
my heart probably lasted only a second or 
two; but one may at times go over a good 
deal of ground in a second. 

Satan, at least once, tried to tempt our 
Savior. On this ocevasion I can imagine he 
tried to argue with me in something the same 
way. He made three different points or rea- 
sons why I could honestly keep the coin I 
was fingering. First, he said, ‘In these 
busy times it isn’t necessary to count the 
change you receive. It looks small. Push 
it in your pocket and go ahead with business. 
If anybody gives you too much, it is his af- 
fair, not yours.’’ 

Secondly, he put in, ‘‘ You are not taking 
the girl’s money—of course you wouldn't do 
that, but what is 50 cts. (that you need badly) 
in Uncle Sam’s vast domain with his fons of 
stamps and dollars?”’ The above is a pretty 
tough confession for A. J. Root, is it not? 
Pert aoe I have got it a little hey 5 just as 
my old father used to do in selling his colts; 
but the thought did cross my mind at least 
faintly. The conductor on a railway was 
once dismissed because he was “color- 
blind.” He had gradually failed to see any 
difference in the ‘‘color”’ of the money be- 
longing to the company and that belongin 
to himself. While I fingered the coin an 
procrastinated, the color of Uncle Samuel’s 
a and money seemed different from 
that belonging to individuals. 

My friends, this same ‘‘color blindness”’ 
that [have been descr bing will wreck our 
whole nation and send the whole of human- 
ity to the bottomless pit if we can not get 
cured of it. Lastly, he suggested that, per- 
haps, I really did have a dollar in my pocket, 
and the girl was right about it. 1 suppose 
this is possible, but not at all probable under 
the circumstances. What ought an honest 
man and a Christian do when it seems impos- 
sible to decide absolutely whom the dollar re- 
ally belongs to—your neighbor (or, perhaps, 
the great public), or yourself? In a case 
like this, where you alone must decide, what 
shall you do? Listen to the se of 
the ‘emergency brake ” and say, ‘* God help- 
ing me, I will- suffer wrong, rather than do 
wrong, to the end of my days.” ; 
‘ I went back once more to the stamp-win- 

ow. 

“I fear, my friend, you have made still 
another mistake. Do you remember what 
coin I gave you for the stamps?’’ ; 

PALO e I supposed it was a dollar—was it 
not?”’ , 

“I am sure it could not have been a dol- 
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lar, for I did not have a dollarin my pocket.” 
After the coin was in the hands of the 
rightful owner the emergency brake drop- 
ed back out of sight, and I went about my 
Pusiness with a light and happy heart. We 
are told -‘a good name israther to be chosen 
than great riches,’’ and I want to add that a 
clear conscience is worth more than all the 
stamps and money the whole wide world 
contains. Shortly after, my missing check 
came in a letter from a Philadelphia firm, 
saying I had doubtless sent it by mistake. 





POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT 


By A. I. Root. 








OU'GENERALING THE ‘‘ VARMINTS,”’ ETC. 


I told you in my last that tke possom pulled 
out of our best steel trap twice. Well, after 
he had in like manner pulled out five times I 
went to the drugstore and got a dime’s worth 
of strychnine, and two big fat possums were 
found laid out next morning. Later we 
found another, and three skunks also. No 
wonder we had trouble with our chickens. 
A neighbor, Mr. Raub, and, by the way, an 
old bee-keeper frim York State, said our 
treps were not sef right. He showed Wes- 
ley, so that we are now getting rats and 
skunks every few days I have told you the 
rats of the t nited States cust our people a 
hundred million dollars every year. How 
much do prowling wild animals, such as poe 
sums, skunks, weasels, etc., cost pou 
men’ We have many visitors; and almost 
every one, no matter what State he comes 
from, can relate a similar experience in try- 
ing to raise chickens. The most of them 
give it up. and pronounce chickens ‘too 
risky.” alll give itup? Not much! We 
have an inch-mesh netting put down into the 
ground, all around our two acres. When 
we find a place where they have dug under, 
or tried to, we set traps there. My neighbor 
Rood said my war on these pests was a great 
blessing to this whole neighborhood. 

I do not know that I ever made any thing 
that gives me more pleasure and satisfaction 
than the brooder house I have mentioned. 
lexpect to give you a picture of it soon. 
The netting stapled to the sills goes down 
into the ground a foot; and just a few nights 
ago some animal dug down against the net- 
ting in seve al places all around the house. 
How did he know there were two brooders 
full of ten-day-old chicks inside? The brood- 
er-house secures three very important 
things: absolute — from prowlers; a 
nice warm place out of the wind when it is 


cold, and a safe dry place to ramble and 
play and scratch when it rains or when the 
grass is too wet to go out. 

Not only is there a satisfaction in beating 
the enemy, but it is some hing like this: 


My neighbor Rood 


says, with a comical 
smile on 


is face, when we have a touch of 
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frost, “‘If it kills all the stuff north of us 
there will be ro glut in the market, and we 
Manatee Co. people will get better prices.’’ 

Now, don't think from this that Mr. Rood 
is not a Christian in his plannirg. te looks 
at it this way: There is nothing very wrong 
in looking forward, and planning by every 
means in your power, so as to have a good 
crop at just the time many or most people 
fail. We should be ashamed of giving way 
or giving up to preventable troubles like those 
I have mentioned. 

After I had feneed out and des‘royed the 
skunks, rats, and possums, I had only six 
chicks left of the 70 that came ou: of t' e in- 
cubators, and one day a hawk came into the 
door, ard, within a fe w rods of wh: re I was 
standing, and got one of the six; but I yelled 
to such purpose that he dropped him. The 
chick limped ab -ut for a day or two, but now 
is all right. Mr. Rood cane over with his 
gun, but didn’t quite get a shot at the bird. 
As hawks to: k a chick or two last winter I 
have on hand enough three-inch-mesh net- 
ting to fence overhead a chickenyard 40x75 
feet. As no more hawks have appeared, 
however, we are awaiting further de velop- 
ments. I have taken oft another hatch with 
my two incubaturs (Cyphers and my own). 
Quite a few eggs were tested out in five 
days, and more later; and finally a large 
number in both machines died in the shell 
after being fully developed. My own incu- 
bator gave about 70 per cent of the fertile 
eges, while the Cyphers this time gave only 
about 55. The chicks are now about ten 
days old, and the two lots are kept separate. 
Four have died from the Cyphers brood, but 
none from mine. I fully expected the Cy- 

hers would be ahead, and I can not account 

or so poor a hatch, especially as I ran it ex- 
actly according to directions in a guod incu- 
bat ng-cellar. 

The Cyphers chicks are in the Clough 
lampless brooder. My own are in a lamp- 
less brooder that I received by mail from 
Boston. It is called the ‘‘Lullaby’”’ brood- 
er; and for use in a brooder-house I should 
place it ahead of all other brooders, not even 
excepting my own basket brooder. It seems 
to embrace, more than and other brooder, 
the principle I have so vehemently enjoined 
for both chicks and humans; viz., keeping 
the body warm while the breathing »ppara- 
tus is right outin the pure coolair. The Lul- 
Jaby is essentially a round box made of cor- 
rugated paper and cloth. This box or circle 
can be let out so as to enlarge it as the chicks 
grow and need more room. For instance, 
25, when first out of the incubator, can 
squeeze inside of a box about the size and 
shape of a half-peck measure; but when in 
such close quarters they rust have air; and 
to let them get it ‘‘stra:ght and pure” there 
are two oval ‘‘bay windows,’’ 2% in. high 
and 4% wide. These windows are also used 
as doors; but at night a ro v of little heads, 
even in cool weather, is always close up to 
both w ndows. A cushion is ——— with 
arattan spring so it will keep its place just 
over their backs. In such a circular nest 
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the collective animal heat from 25 little fluf- 
fy bodies a them abundantly warm, even 
on frosty nights. As with all other lampless 
brooders, feeble ones, if there are any. seem 
to need a little heat on cool mornings when 
all the rest are out running about. It is 
made by the Park & Pollard Co., 46 Canal 
St., Boston, Mass. It cost $1.50, and I think 
it is worth almost that much to get the idea. 
ANOTHER “‘ DISCOVERY.” 

I told you the only rat-proof feed-hopper I 
knew of was a tall tin can that the rats could 
not jump into nor out of, and I said sucha 
can would also bother many of the chickens. 
Well, listen: Get a galvanized iron tub for 
50 or 60 cts. Set it in the middle of the 
poultry house on the ground until all your 
chickens, old and young, learn to go there 
for feed. When they all understand it, raise 
the tub up a little, and finally hang it by 
three wires from the rafters overhead. If 
your fowls have access to the house by only 
a small door near the ground it will be a long 
time before the sparrows find it. In warm 
weather, when, the doors and windows are 
open, all such openings should be covered 
with inch poultry-netting. 

POULTRY SECRETS, RECIPES, NEW SYSTEMS, 
ETC. 

I am still investing my money, ani some- 
times | get a littlesomething valuable. Such 
bouks as the Corning Egg-book, however, 
by the Farm Journal people, are wor:h five 
times their cost. That is, the price is mark- 
ed 25 cts., and it is well worth more than a 
dollar; while the ‘‘ Millersystem,’’ price $1 25, 
is hardly worth 25 cts.—see page 718, Nov. 
15. I sent the mopey for the book early in 
November, but it did not get around until 
about Jan. 15th. Itis a cheap paper book 
with but a small amount of matter (in very 
large type) on each page. The plan for 
warming a brooder at an expense of only 
““¥ of a cent a month” is by a manure hot- 
bed, and I will  ! ask market gardeners 
what they think of keeping up the heat in a 
hotbed at the above figure. There isn’t a 
picture, not even of a poultry-house, in this 
whole $1.25 book; but there are three or four 
very good diagrams of feed-hopper, automat- 
ic nest, etc., in the fore part of the book. I 
should say the things he tries to describe 
are altogether too complicated. I couldn’t 
make su«h a hen’s nest from his description, 
to save my life. The great secret of feeding 
a hen a whole year for only “five cents”’ is, 
so far as I can understand, by selling the 
manure for almost as much as the grain costs. 
Where is there such a ma ket forit? The 
way to make $60 a year from each hen is to 
set every and ‘‘work for nothing and 
board yourself.”” If you carry out the ‘‘Sys- 
tem” in full, he says you can make $/20 
from each hen; and The Poultry Culture 
Monthly, that has been giving the ‘Miller 
—- ’”* such tremendous write-ups, month 
after month, in one place says each hen will 


ive her owner $/20 000 a year if the a. 
em’’ is fully carried out. I suppose the 
i Ss are a misprint; but I have seen no 
correction of it as such. Perhaps it is just 
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as well to let it §° that way, after all, so that 
others may get discouraged in theirambi’ion 
to advertise (a ‘‘system’’) something sfil/ 
bigger than any predecessor. 

ear friends, have we not almost “sys- 
tems”’ enough already? How about skunks, 
possums, hawks, etc.? 

While speaking of poultry-books I am glad 
to say some of the incubator catalogs are ex- 
cellent books for the beginner. The ‘ Arti- 
ficial Rearing of Poultry,” just cut by the 
Prairie State Incubator Co., is worth more 
than some of the $5.00 systems. It is written 
by an educated and I should say Christian 
man and tells the truth about what one ma 
expect from the poultry business. The boo 
is given away, while the ‘Miller System” 
costs $1.25 with its exaggerated and practic- 
ally impossible statements. It may be urged 
that the incubator folks have somethin, to 
sell; but so have the Miller System yore 
and I doubt if one man in a hundred could 
make the Miller nest and hotbed brooder, 
no matter how he tried, from directions in 
the book. 

A SECRET FOR MAKING CHICK FEED. 

James M. Brown, Pell City, Ala., adver- 
tises a secret for 50 cts. for making a very 
superior feed for baby chicks as well as old- 
er ones. Well, this time the recipe is good, 
and I heartily indorse it; but, like almost all 
the others, it is by no means new. It is sim- 
ply to roast or parch in asluw oven some corn, 
wheat, oats, Kaflir corn, sorghum seed, etc., 
and then grind it coarsely, according to the 
age of the chicks. I saw the recipe in 
‘*Miner’s Poultry Book’”’ sixty years ago, 
and fed my chickens parched corn ground in 
a coffee-mill, and have used the same more 
or less ever since. By the way, if you can 
get some nice clean in you will find this 
process will give you about the most delicious 
and wholesome breakfast food you ever ate, 
and it is also the cheapest food one can live 
on. Grind it in the little mill I have describ- 
ed on page 30, Jan. 1. The Practical Farmer 
has recently described parching wheat be- 
fore grinding in the little mills. Serve with 
a bow! of milk, and see if you do not consid- 
er it an acquisition. 








CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS, FOR 
THOU SHALT FIND IT AFTER MANY 
DAYS.—FCC. 11:1. 

The following came as a postscript to a 
kind letter from one of our readers now 67 
years old. May God be praised fer such 
testimony. Are there any more of the ‘‘vet- 
erans’’ who received a smoker and ‘kept 
the pledge ?”’ 

It is now about 30 years since I received the gift of a 
smoker from you, conditioned on my discontinuing 
the use of tobacco. I have never used tobacco since. 
I have often wondered how I could have been so self- 
ish all those years in gratifying my own pleasure in a 
manner so offensive to others from a simple want of 
thought, for all through my long life I have always 
been considerate of the feelings of others; but only in 
the use of tobacco did I fail to realize the enormity of 
my selfishness, and I have always since connected the 
name of A. I. Root with that kindly action in days long 
passed by. A. W. THORNTON. 

Feradale, Wash. 





